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gust, by the American Home 
Economics Association. 
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postage: Canadian 25 cents, 
foreign 50 cents. Single copies 
35 cents. 


Active members of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Asso- 
ciation pay $3 national] dues in 
addition to state dues and re- 
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Emphasis on Home Economics Research 


STRENGTHENING OUR CORNERSTONE 

Will you agree with PEARL SWANSON that home economics 
stands at the crossroads today and that where it goes from 
this point on will determine, in large measure, the future 


position of home economics among the humanities? 


“LET’S GET ACTION” 
On training more researchers, RutH O'BRIEN relays from 
a panel discussion of research and education specialists 


a sizable list of things for each and all of us to do. 


RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES? 
Plenty of them. In 39 colleges and universities alone 
more than 300 assistantships and fellowships are available. 


Check the list compiled by Omicron Nu. 


SELECTED RESEARCH REPORTS 

How body economy should influence the design of kitchen 
storage, reported by Mrs. Mary Koi HEINER; the rela- 
tionship of assertive behavior of children to the behavior 
of their parents, discussed by Mrs. CHARLENE TRUMBO 
MEYER; what it is that causes frozen pork sausage to become 
rancid, described by Betry Watts; some techniques for 
measuring dwelling livability, explained by BLANCHE Hat- 
BERT; summary of a nine-year study on school lunches, given 
by Mrs. PAULINE Beery Mack; the relative serviceability 
of three weights of all-wool serge, analyzed by LILLIAN 
Lunp—all these to reveal trends in home economics research 


and whet your desire for more of it. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting, St. Louis, Missouri, June 23 to 26, 1947 
Annual meeting headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 


Hotel headquarters: The Statler 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS ADVERTISEMENTS 
SALAD RECIPES 


GELATIN RECIPES | 


PUDDING RECIPES 


PIE RECIPES 


| i SEAFOOD RECIPES 
APPETIZER RECIPES 
MEAT RECIPES 


BEVERAGE RECIPES 


FRUIT CUP RECIPES 


CAKE RECIPES 


HITCH YOUR RECIPES 
TO PINEAPPLE! 


“As you develop recipes to use professionally, consideration of 
pineapple opens the door to all sorts of delightful new ideas for 
every meal of the day. I'm constantly discovering interesting and 


practical ways to use Dole Sliced, Chunks, and Crushed, which are 


4 


yours for the asking. Just address your letter to me at the Hawaiian 


Pineapple Company, Ltd., 215 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif.” 


C othe 


DOLE HOME ECONOMIST : 
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with this handy 
“Meal-Planning uide” 


classroom or laboratory, 
“Meal-Planning Guide” is a 
valuable aid for the busy teacher. 
Assembled for convenient refer- 
ence are: 


1. chart giving functions and Mr 
sources of essential nutrients 


2. daily meal-planning guide 


3. six sample plans for delicious, fia 
nutritionally sound meals 


4. itemized lists of foods in 
basic-7 groups 
5. tested recipes (for laboratory 


use) for extra-good everyday v.3 
dishes. * 

Th 
* These dishes are more wholesome because 
they contain an extra amount of whole- 
milk substances and extra vitamin D... M 
more economical because Pet Milk costs less Nati 


generally than ordinary milk, much less 
than cream. 


4 New 
Home Economics Department, Pet Milk Company 
1448-A Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri M 
: Fami 
2 PI send, h , copies of “MEAL-PLANNING GUIDE” 
ease send, no charge 
LK “ASSN. Name Street 
10 400 M 
City Zone State 


(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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Meal Planning 
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How the Armour 
Star Label aids 


wise buying 


Marie Gifford, director of Armour Consumer 
Service and nativnally-known Home Econo- 
mist, represents the consumer when informa- 
tion for new Armour Labels is compiled. To 
see that the helpful information consumers 
want is on every Armour Star Label, it is her 
responsibility to interpret consumer needs 
and food-buying problems. 


Since freedom of choice in buying food products is 
again becoming the consumer's prerogative, lessons 
on how to buy wisely are even more essential To 
help you teach students what an important part 
good labeling plays in aiding the consumer to find 
the right product for the right purpose, the Armour 
Star Pork Sausage Label is reproduced here. 

In easy-to-read type, the concisely-stated in- 
formation on this new Armour Star Pork Sausage 
Label tells the consumer who makes the product; 
what the exact ingredients are, and that it is made 
from government-inspected meat. The label also 


This is the third of a study series on the new 
Armour labels. They will be useful in teaching 
your students the principles of good labeling. 


tells her how to store the product: how to cook it; 
how to serve it, and how many it serves. This is the 
kind of information that helps the consumer decide, 
as she shops, just how well the product will suit 
her specific purpose. 

And always notice the brand name. This is of 
great value to a consumer. It quickly identifies a 
product that has pleased her. It is the packer’s 
promise to her...her assurance of getting the same 
quality and fine flavor every time. For instance: a 
consumer can be sure of getting the fresh, zesty 
flavor folks hanker for, whenever she buys Armour 
Star Pork Sausage. 


The fresh pork sausage 
with the fresh, zesty flavor folks hanker for 


To make sure that Armour Star Pork Sausage 
reaches the market at its peak flavor, scores of 
Armour Sausage Kitchens, in which this sausage is 
made fresh daily, are strategically located through- 
out the nation! And in every kitchen only choice 
cuts of pork, delicately seasoned with imported 
spices, are used for Armour Star Pork Sausage. 


THE BEST AND NOTHING BUT THE BEST IS LABELED ARMOUR® 


4 (In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal it helps.) 
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Here’s what the Armour Star Pork Sausage label tells you 


Special information on bottom of every carton 
tells how to use Armour Star Pork Sausage. 


How to serve— Menu suggestions for hearty ” 


How to cook it—Exact directions for weouifaste, tasty lunches, quick dinners. 


preparation by either broiling or frying. 
’ COOKING DIRECTIONS "7 SUGGESTIONS FOR SERVING j 
TO PAN FRY: Do not prick links. Loy in cold frying pan ond ARMOUR STAR PORK SAUSAGE 
set over low heat. Cook slowly for 12-14 minutes, turning once for ae <* pe mee serve with 
riddle cokes and syrup 
iti J or twice and pouring off fat as it accumulates. Sove fot for Fried mush ond syrup 
Addi ional free recipes frying and seasoning Scrambled or fried eggs 
offered on every car- Waffles and marmalade 
ton: For free Armour®. TO BROIL: Ploce sousage on cold broiler rock set 4-5 inches for TASTY LUNCHES serve with 
Star Sausage recipe ~* under broiler unit. Broil 6-7 minutes to the side, turning once Fluffy omelet 
French toast and jam 
folder, write to Marie a This method gives especially fine flavor Broiled tomatoes 
Gifford, Consumer 7 Fried apple rings 
Service Dept.. Armour “a, FOR FREE ARMOUR STAR PORK SAUSAGE RECIPE FOLDER for QUICK DINNERS serve with 
and Company, WRITE TO MARIE GIFFORD, CONSUMER SERVICE DEPART re — _— 
Chicago 9, Illinois. MENT, ARMOUR AND COMPANY, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS Scalloped potatoes ; 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
KEEP IN YOUR REFRIGERATOR & 1 POUND ARMOUR STAR PORK SAUSAGE SERVES 3 T0 4 a 
Pia 
> 
How to store it —KEEP IN pe - 
- 


How many it serves—1 pound —~ 
—serves 3 to 4. 


Exact ingredients — Pork, salt, 
sugar, spices, and flavorings. 


What the product is—Pork Sausage 
Type of product and weight—one pound 


Famous Brand Name — ARMOUR’, your 
assurance of getting the best and noth- 


UNKS. 

4a Company, packers of finest 

meat products for 80 years. 

/ Your guarantee of purity and whole- 


but best. ARMOUR’ 
When to serve it—a seuveage dish for every 
meal. For breakfast — — dinner. ANNIVERSARY 


Read the label...to help you buy 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal —it helps.) 5 
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Ice Cream is an important everyday 
food. It supplies many nutrients. 


Ice Cream is a good source of 
Vitamin A and riboflavin (Vitamin 
G) and contains other vitamins 
found in milk. 


Calcium, necessary for strong 
bones and teeth, is supplied, too! 
Ice Cream provides high-quality, 
muscle-building proteins . . . those 
found in milk. All of these nutrients 
promote health and well being. 


The presence of this 
Seal indicates that 
all nutritional state- 
ments in this adver- 
tisement have been 
found acceptable by 
the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the 
American Medica! 
Association. 


MERICAN 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ice Cream feels good . . . looks good... 
tastes good. Combined with. crunchy, 
toasted nuts, filled with tangy fruits and 
flavored with America’s preferred 
taste-thrillers—Ice Cream has become 

a universal mealtime and between-meal 
favorite. And no wonder! In what other 
food do you find such a pleasing, 
satisfying combination? 


Nutritional value and delicious taste account 
for the invaluable role played by ice cream 
in our nation's health and welfare program. 


Mationel 111 North Canal Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


 pairy Council” 


ae 


A non-profit, educational organization promoting national health through a 


better understanding of dairy foods and their use. 
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WHEN TO USE A 
PADDLE IN CLASS 


ANSWER: When the classroom moves to a 
bakery for a visit. 

And what would prompt such a trip? A 
situation like this, for example: In 1945, a 
week-long study was made of the children's 
eating habits in the elementary grades of 5 
Midwest test schools. The survey revealed 
that almost one-fourth of the children’s break- 
fasts omitted enriched or whole grain bread or 
toast, and a full one-third did not include 
cither restored or whole grain cereal. 

These answers were discouraging, in view 
of the fact that outstanding nutritionists agree 
that breakfast should supply one-fourth to 
one-third of the day’s nourishment. 


Faced with the problem of stimulating in- 
terest in grain foods, the teachers of these 
schools worked out many plans to dramatize 
these foods in their over-all nutrition program. 
A typical project is a class tour through a 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


local bakery which translates a child's need 
for grain foods into a memorable human ex- 
perience. He begins to see for himself the 
exciting evolution of wheat. He actually 
watches its progress from a sack of flour to the 
final step when long paddles pull the browned 
and crusty loaves from the oven. 

But does this type of teaching bring results? 
The evidence says, ‘Yes, indeed!" 

In 1946, after a year of nutrition emphasis 
in the 5 test schools, the percentage of break- 
fasts in which bread was still missing had 
dropped from 23.3°% to only 10.9°%—and the 
number of non-cereal breakfasts had dropped 
from 33.3% to 10.9° . gains that should 
definitely encourage every teacher. 

If you would like information about this 
program—-facts, ideas, plans, and materials 
adaptable to any curriculum—please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals «+ Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946—GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES some 
tow, some cooked, frozen 
or conned At least one 
serving @ doy 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT 


cabbage soled greens 
Al least one serving a doy 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. tow, dried, cooked. 
frozen or conned Two or 
more servings @ doy 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS _ fivid, eveporoted 
or dried milk. One quort 
or equivalent o day for 
chuidren ond expectant or 
nursing mothers, one pint 
@ doy for all others 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS or dnedbeons, 


peas, nuts or pecnut but 
ter, One serving of 
poultry or fish @ dey, o 


cavonolly peas or beons 
instead Three or four eggs 
each week 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 


natural whole gram or 
ennched or restored Three 
or more servings @ doy 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE wse for 
spreods ond tor seasoning 
os you hhe ond os supphes 
perma 


Jn addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamun D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated |, fish ler ol or Vitamin D concentrate 
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Evipence—in the laboratory . 


EXTRACT from GROWTH AND REPRODUCTION OVER TEN GENERATIONS 
ON SHERMAN DIET B WHERE BUTTER FAT WAS REPLACED BY A MAR- 
GARINE FAT, by Harry J. Deuel, Jr., Lois F. Hallman, and Eli Movitt, 
Dept. of Biochemistry and Nutrition, University of Southern Califor- 
nia School of Medicine (Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 29, p. 309, 1945): 


“It is concluded that a vegetable fat such as that contained in a 
margarine can serve adequately in place of butter fat for growth and 
reproduction on a diet otherwise nutritionally satisfactory.” 


EvipencE—in the home... 


Photographs at the left are a running com- 
mentary on the normal growth and alertness of 
George and Trygve Struble. Since Trygve was 
four years old, Mrs. George Struble, like several 
million other American mothers, has found 
Nucoa— America’s foremost margarine—an aid 
to preparing tasty and nutritious meals for her 
family. She writes: 
“We use about three pounds a week, when we can 
get it, because I use Nucoa in cooking and on the 
table. Since it is not too expensive, I don’t have to 
tell the children to go easy on it. They don't! 
They pile it on their potatoes and vegetables, as 
well as on bread.” 


As a leader in promoting good nutrition in your 
community, why not familiarize yourself with 
Nucoa by using it in your own home? Based on 
your experience, you will, we believe, have no 
hesitation in encouraging wider use of margarine 
in planning low-cost meals that are appetizing 
and nutritious. 


Nutritious NUCOA “ 


NOW WITH 15,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A 


1940 


Georg’ 
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should you mail today? 


These two coupons are for FREE, new, tasty lunchroom recipes. Coupon A is for a com- 
plete set...Coupon B is for 6 new recipes just released. Fill in one of the coupons now! 


Coupon A 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION, DEPT. 00 
230 Park Avenue + New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, free, the complete file of lunch- 
room recipes, including 6 recipes just released. 


JH-1-47 


This coupon entitles you (as long as the supply 
lasts) to a complete file of 26 tested lunchroom 


recipes. 
They’re new, fresh ideas for entrees, vegetable 
dishes, salads, and desserts. 


Coupon B 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION, DEPT. 00 
230 Park Avenue + New York 17, N. Y. 
I already have the Canco lunchroom recipes, 


but I would like the 6 additional FREE recipes 
just released. 


Six additional recipes have just been printed. 
These new recipes are: (1) Escalloped Corn and 
Luncheon Meat, (2) Creamed Salmon on Rice, 
(3) Mexican Noodles, (4) Peas and Diced Yel- 
low Turnips, (5) Luncheon Meat, Egg and Celery 
Sandwich Filling, (6) Golden Fruit Punch. 


Why you will treasure these FREE lunchroom recipes! 


Each has been tested by home economists— 
and approved! 

Each has been sold with great success in a 
college cafeteria! 

Each is on a 4”’ x 6” file card and the ingre- 
dients of each recipe are given in both weight 
and measure. 


On the back of each recipe card is its contri- 
bution to Federal School Patterns, Type A 
and Type B. 


“Information Cards” give an explanation of 
the Federal School Lunch Program ...a 
buying guide for canned foods . . . canned- 
food facts . . . and other helpful data. 


= 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
New York * Chicago * San Francisco 


NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 
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In thousands of stores, the homemaker must now make her selections entirely “on her 


own” —without the help of the storekeeper in obtaining good quality. 


That is why, in buying butter, more and more well-informed homemakers are looking 
for brands in paraffined cartons. These homemakers know that unlike other foods, butter 
cannot be judged as to quality by its appearance . . . and that the best butter is packaged 
in paraffined cartons. 


The paraffined carton is the identification of the manufacturer or distributor, by which 


the homemaker chooses the brand of butter she likes, with the assurance of guaranteed. 


uniform quality in every purchase. 


Why the Best Butter is Packaged in Paraffined Cartons — 


1. Preserves quality and flavor. 5. Reduces moisture loss. 

2. Keeps out undesirable odors. 6. Convenience in handling. 

3. Protects perishable body and texture. 7. Guards against rancidity. 

4. Gives better sanitary protection 8. Provides brand identification 
and prevents crushing. and assurance of quality. 


Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging Ice Cream, Margarine..Lard, Shortening, and Frozen Foods 


PARAFFINED CARTON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


THE BEST BUTTER 1S PACKAGED IN faraffined exnrons 


10 (In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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Kelvinator Kitchen 


Some Nutrition Research and Blood -— ) 
Problems of Current Interest Regeneration af" 
DR. MARGARET S. CHANEY DR. RUTH M. LEVERTON a 


Associate Professor of Human Nu- 


Dr. Chaney, Chairman, Department 
of Home Economics, Connecticut 
College, explains and summarizes a number of 
nutritional research projects of particular interest 
to home economists. Here is technical information 
in very readable form . . . easy to pass on to others 
charged with feeding responsibilities. 


The Road to 
<i Good Food Habits 


= MARIAN E. BRECKENRIDGE 


Importance of early food habits... 

factors to be considered in feeding 

children . . . and the basis of in- 

dividual differences in eating 
habits are among points highlighting this challeng- 
ing discussion by Miss Eecdhenstien. Director, 
Growth Department, Merrill-Palmer 
School. 


trition Research, University of Nebraska, Dr. 
Leverton reports studies in which supplementary 
dietary protein was given individuals and the 
effect on hemoglobin measured . . . together with 
objective recommendations on maintaining high 
protein intake. Look for classroom stimulus in 
this article. 


The Meaning 
of Speed in Cooking 


JOAN ADAMS 


The true meaning and sig- 
nificance of speed in cook- 
ing operations are interpreted in this article by 
Miss Adams, Director of Kelvinator Kitchen. In 
her explanation, she shows how to use the speed 
of today’s modern electric range—one of its out- 
standing features—to greatest advantage. 


x Kelatuatonr x 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION x DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Washington News 


@ Top-notch speakers of national and inter- 
national fame, an open-air opera, a box supper 
in beautiful Forest Park, trends showing the 
newest developments in home economics, an 
opportunity to register if you are looking for a 
new job, a daily after-breakfast charm hour to 
give you a personality build up, a chance to 
see exhibits and to visit with friends—all these 
and more await you at AHEA’s 38th annual 
meeting, June 23 to 26, 1947, in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Lucy Rathbone and her program 
committee and Mary Inez Mann and Esther 
Lee Bride, co-chairmen of local arrangements, 
will give you more details later. In the mean- 
time, make plans to Meet Them in St. Louis. 


@ The AHEA Permanent Headquarters Fund 
committee held a planning meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in December. Mrs. Katharine M. 
Alderman and Claribel Nye, co-chairmen, rec- 
ommended to the executive committee employ- 
ment of a secretary to carry on committee 
activities through June. Keturah E. Baldwin 
was employed. 


@ The inescapable responsibility of educa- 
tional organizations in the United States to 
meet the challenge of educational rehabilita- 
tion in the war-torn countries was made clear 
to delegates from more than 100 organizations 
attending the National Conference on Inter- 
national Educational Reconstruction in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on November 22 and 23. 
Presiding at the general sessions was T. C. 
Pullen, Jr., superintendent of schools in 
Maryland and chairman of the Commission 
for International Educational Reconstruction, 
which called the conference. Findings and 
recommendations resulting from a series of 
working committee sessions on books, educa- 
tional materials, fellowships and scholarships, 
educational missions, and educational work 
camps wil! be discussed in a later JOURNAL. 
AHEA representatives at the conference 
were Helen W. Atwater, Marjorie M. Hesel- 
tine, Marion H. Steele,and Gladys M. Wyckoff. 


e@ To consider strategy for passage of a bill 
for federal] aid to education with state controls 
45 lay and professional organizations met in 
conference in Washington in November. 
Gladys M. Wyckoff represented AHEA at this 
all-day meeting called by NEA’s president, 
Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, the day before her 
departure for the UNESCO meeting in Paris. 
Conferees were disturbed over the acute 
shortage of teachers and buildings and the 
serious lack of planning and financing which 
recognizes the importance of education in the 
development of our own country and the peace 
of the world. 


e@ Consumer-concerned groups, including a 
representative of AHEA (Mrs. Margaret 
Thompson), went before the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers on November 12. 
They suggested that the Council consult with 
a continuous voluntary consumers’ advisory 
committee, as authorized by Congress in the 
act creating it. To this the Council willingly 
agreed, and then and there consumer economic 
discussion began around the long conference 
table. Marketing specialist Waugh of the 
Council’s staff was promptly designated to 
keep in touch with the advisory committee, 
thus giving people all over the country an ex- 
perienced consumer economist to whom to turn 
for information and consultation. Dr. Waugh 
formerly worked as consultant for the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel Division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers consists of economists Nourse, Clark, 
Keyserling. Established by the Employment 
Act of 1946, this permanent independent 
government agency has among its many presi- 
dential advisory jobs that of recommending a 
national policy to promote purchasing power 
under free competitive enterprise. Such an 
assignment could cover not only the family 
income but prices and. quality of the goods 
bought by consumers for their families. 
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HE democratic state must demon- 
strate again, within the next few generations, 
its virility and regenerative power, if it would 
be perpetuated. To do this, it must rear 
citizens infused with the democratic ideal and 
willing and able to share responsibility in such 
a state. It must become aware of the part 
it plays in molding the character structure of 
its members and clarify for itself the kind of 
citizens it requires to carry on its work. This 
task calls for the combined wisdom and 
intelligence of the nation. 

Parents and teachers cannot evade the issue. 
I should like to raise one related question and 
outline some possible answers. The question 
is this: Are there some outstanding, unique 
demands which a democratic state makes on 
its members, and, if so, how should that 
knowledge influence the kind of training to 
which we subject our children? 

The answer to the first part of this question 
seems obvious. Democracy means emancipa- 
tion of the individual for independent effective- 
ness. It means he should be free to make his 
own decisions on the basis of his own experience 
and his observation of others or their recorded 
legacy. Even in a matter involving life 
itself, the individual must make his own 
decision. We cherish the right of final 
authority resting with the individual. But do 
we delude ourselves as to where the authority 
really lies? 

Mere constitutional 


freedom to make 


decisions and act independently without the 
necessary wisdom, ability to reason correctly, 
and certain goals of intrinsic worth may 
clearly lead to disaster. John Dewey recog- 
nized this principle when he wrote of the 
association between democracy and freedom 
of action. He rightly emphasized the danger 
of freedom to act without a liberated and 
developed capacity of thought to direct it. 
Any serious student of human motivation 
knows that reason very often plays a minor 
role in the determination of behavior. This is 
especially true when impulse and caprice are 
unfettered. Reason itself frequently plays 
the stooge to deeper urges and can justify to 
itself any thought or action. It is not a 
separate faculty autonomously controlled and 
pitted against the other aspects of a being. 
The organism is a unit, and reason is an 
integral part of that totality and in the service 
of it. If reason would be freed to do its work 
effectively, it must be associated with other 
forces in the organism in some state of balance 
or equilibrium. That means that the per- 
sonality must be so structured that there is 
no danger of one aspect of it getting out of 
hand and dominating the whole. Where 
balance is maintained and when the proper 
knowledge and understanding are combined 
with it, then the individual is free to make 
decisions and choices and take his place in a 
democratic society. 

This is the unique demand of democracy: 
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that every person be enlightened and able to 
make his own decisions in the light of the 
highest good of the group. 

The answer to the second part of the ques- 
tion is not so obvious. The democratic 
state, we agree, must develop people who are 
able to exercise that control over their actions 
which entitles them to freedom. The first 
requirement of democratic education, then, is 
to learn the relationship, the interplay, 
between freedom and control. This cannot 
be legislated. It must come through the 
atmosphere, created by example, in the groups 
of which the child is a part—and that means 
first, the home. Good citizenship comes 
through living and doing in such an 
atmosphere. 

Now then, if control is a necessary corollary 
of freedom in a democratic society, can we 
define it and say how it is arrived at? I would 
like to attempt a partial answer to these 
questions. 


What Is Meant by Control? 


What do we mean by control? Control 
means regulation of certain processes. It 
implies a hierarchy of needs, plans, and values 
so that one’s life proceeds to certain ends, 
with minor goals subordinated. It means 
that many transitory attractions and possible 
satisfactions are sacrificed for the sake of 
greater or higher end satisfactions. The 
slave to momentary impulse lacks control. 

How does this kind of control operate in 
the life of the adult? What are some opera- 
tional criteria by which one can detect it? 

1. The individual has the ability to resist 
unacceptable emotions or impulses from 
within. He will not follow every fleeting 
urge or desire. He will be able to throw off 
irritability and fatigue, or at least to so 
control them that they do not interfere with 
his daily activities. Such a person will have 
a high tolerance for frustration and failure. 
He will not go into a panic easily. 

2. He has the ability to resist unacceptable 
coercions and forces from without. In the 
child, the ability to say “No” and mean it 
appears around the age of 18 months and 
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marks the beginning of the negativistic period. 
It is one of the first signs of the formation of a 
differentiated ego—the basis of control and 
structure. Viewed in this light, we should 
welcome resistance on the part of the child, 
rather than deplore it. This period of life is 
crucial in the building of independence, and 
the manner in which the child is handled is 
of the utmost importance. The child, at 
this time, is faced for the first time with the 
dilemma of siding with his parents and resisting 
antisocial impulses or taking issue with the 
parents and following a course which may 
eventually lead to outright rebellion. 

3. He shows independence and initiative in 
judgment and conduct. He does not wait 
for others to decide what he should do and 
give him orders. At an early age he has a 
mind of his own. He does not want help in 
putting on his shoes or taking off his garments. 
This independence should be encouraged, 
though not forced on him too soon. 

4. He has the ability to take responsibility 
and manage others and initiate a course of 
action. Many people are unable to take 
responsible jobs because they continually 
worry about plans they make and wonder 
whether they are doing what is expected. 
Or they hesitate to move until they have had 
a dozen conferences and an equal number of 
directives from their superiors spelling out 
the requirements and minute details. It is 
far easier to do the job yourself than to fret 
and struggle with such indecisiveness. 

5. He has a relatively long-time perspective 
with the ability to plan and look ahead. 
Decisions are made after recalling past experi- 
ences. On the basis of that recollection and 
the present situation, the consequences of 
future action are anticipated. He therefore 
devises remedies before difficulties arise. One 
mark of a leader is his ability to plan for 
unforeseen contingencies. The general leading 
his army on the offensive must have carefully 
planned lines of retreat should the fortunes of 
war go against him. Here reason takes its 
rightful place in the ordered personality. 

6. He demonstrates persistence of intention. 
Having once decided on a course of action he 
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is dependable in its execution. You do not 
have to watch him and prod him to see the job 
through. You know that when he makes a 
compact or resolution it will be kept. 

7. He is objective, insightful, and can 
resolve inner conflicts. He understands him- 
self and deals with others in a manner con- 
sistent with realities. He does not project his 
own feelings and wishes. He is able to decide 
between alternative courses without paralyzing 
conflict. 

8. He has the strength to recognize the 
inevitable. He does not butt his head against 
a stone wall nor pray for the impossible. If 
he prays he is likely to follow the pattern of 
Reinhold Niebuhr and say: 


Give me the serenity to accept what cannot be 
changed; 

Give me the courage to change what can be 
changed; 

The wisdom to know one from the other. 


He does not passively and submissively 
accept the inevitable; he actively wills it and 
throws the weight of all his energies on the 
side of it. 

9. He maintains his self-respect. Chronic 
worry and depression do not sap his energy. 
If he fails, he determines the reason and charts 
his course accordingly. Was his level of 
aspiration too high? If so, he brings his 
goals in line with his abilities. Was it because 
he did not struggle hard enough? Then he 
redoubles his efforts. Was the mode or path 
of his activity ill-planned? Then he devises 
a substitute means, still clinging to his objec- 
tive. In a word, these signs of psychological 
control and structure indicate a mature and 
strong ego, a _ well-integrated system of 
behavior and ideational patterns. 


How Is Control Developed? 


But how is this kind of control inculcated in 
the child? Unfortunately, we are unable to 
say with assurance. We know a great deal 
more about the disintegrative forces in per- 
sonality than about the cohesive, binding 
forces. This is true for two reasons: (1) more 
time has been devoted to the understanding of 
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pathology than to health and (2) it is easier 
to study disintegrative processes because they 
stand in bold relief. They are apt to be 
rigid and repetitive—both desirable scientific 
attributes. The causes can fairly easily be 
linked with the manifestations. Known 
stimuli can be counted on to set in motion 
similar behavior. Not so with the healthy, 
integrated personality. Once you have found 
the cause for a particular item of behavior 
(and especially if the subject knows it) and 
begin to apply it in good scientific manner, the 
individual reacts in an entirely different way. 
He defies regularity and repetition. No 
experiment involving the whole person can 
ever be conducted the second time with the 
same results. 

We have no adequate scientific authority to 
guide us in finding an answer. We have to 
look primarily at the failures of our educative 
process. There we can determine the weak- 
nesses in the home environment and by 
extrapolation derive the kinds of conditions 
which should produce strength. Some of 
these environmental conditions and experi- 
ences which seem to me to favor the develop- 
ment of strength and provide the basis of 
control are: 

1. Parental support. The child has calm 
assurance that he is loved and wanted for 
himself. He is never in doubt as to the 
essential relationship existing between himself 
and his parents. His place in their affections 
does not depend on his acquiescence to their 
every demand. Where support is contingent 
upon accord with parental wishes, anxiety is 
the controlling force in life rather than the 
spontaneous and generating vital drives. 

2. Minimum of overprotection. The child 
is gradually freed from external authority and 
control as he is able to take over these respon- 
sibilities himself. He is encouraged to under- 
take novel ventures. Thus his budding sense 
of independence becomes _ strengthened. 
Nothing vitiates initiative more than a 
neurotic, protecting mother. 

3. Early acquisition of physical skills. The 
competition and rivalry between young 
children is very keen and largely on a physical 
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basis. The child who can run the fastest or 
climb the highest is in a place of special favor. 
A child’s place in the hierarchy of the group, 
therefore, depends to a large extent on his 
physical prowess. Opportunity should be 
given him very early to develop motor skills. 

4. Absence of serious traumata. In view 
of the anxiety that accompanies any severe 
psychological shock and the rigidity that it 
imposes on activity, the child should be 
protected from all sudden, overwhelming, and 
catastrophic emotional events. I stress the 
emotional because physical disaster in the 
absence of psychological distress impresses 
the child very little. 

5. Proper ratio of frustration of success. The 
child’s lot should not be all milk and honey; 
nor should he have to tread the Tobacco 
Road. Counteraction is one of the surest 
signs of strength and control. It is developed 
by tackling difficult problems and experi- 
encing the satisfaction of solving them. Ennui 
is the result of too easy victories, just as 
defeatism follows repeated failures. 

6. Satisfactory exemplar. “Like father, like 
son” is a truism which psychological science has 
somewhat belatedly verified. It is a frighten- 
ing experience to observe your child copying 
your most guarded idiosyncrasy. 

7. Stable and consistent discipline. Nothing 
is more confusing to the child than capricious- 
ness on the part of his parents. Rules cease 
to have meaning except as they are related to 
mother’s mood. T. S. Eliot expressed this 
beautifully in “The Family Reunion.” 


When we were children, before we went to school, 

The rule of conduct was simply pleasing Mother; 

Misconduct was simply being unkind to Mother; 

What was wrong was whatever made her suffer, 

And whatever made her happy was what was 
virtuous— 

Though never very happy, I remember. 


8. Standards and ideals set as goals. The 
organism is a unit, an integer, with one 
source of energy which sometimes expresses 
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itself in one way and again in another. All 
other factors of the personality are dependent 
on the goals we have. When there is no 
goal the factors are not integrated and the 
personality breaks down. Goals relate the 
person to his environment by giving him 
purposes; and gradually he develops a hier- 
archy of purposes, some of which are more or 
less enduring, like love, loyalty, justice, 
courage. These abiding purposes control be- 
havior. Generally a person has some leading 
purpose into which others fit and are sub- 
ordinated. Thus purpose has a_ forming 
influence. The moment the purpose is in- 
adequate to the person’s abilities, talents, and 
vital urges difficulties arise. 

9. Period of affiliation with a group. This 
is important for two reasons: (1) it places the 
child in a situation where it is necessary for 
him to adjust to the needs and demands of 
others; and (2) when he has become related to 
this group he enjoys a sense of belongingness 
and identity with the group which can come 
in no other way. Both are essential ingre- 
dients to co-operativeness which democratic 
planning and sharing demand. 

One of the chief contributions of the family 
is the fostering of that psychological structure 
in children which will equip them for successful 
living and for future responsibilities. If we 
want citizens who are able to share freely the 
responsibilities and privileges of a democratic 
society it is incumbent upon us to determine 
the kind of character structure which will 
enable the individual to exercise most fully 
the energies which are his. I have suggested 
that one ingredient of this structure will be 
voluntary control. I have emphasized the 
importance of (1) the ability to inhibit un- 
acceptable impulses from within or resist 
coercions from without; (2) the ability to 
plan, make compacts and abide by them; and 
(3) the development of goals and purposes. 
I have also suggested some ways in which 
the development of control and structure may 
be influenced. This is an area in which we 
need much more thoughtful study and 
research. 


Mary E. Gearing—Pzoneer 


LUCY RATHBONE 


Miss Rathbone, chairman of the department of home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, studied under Miss Gearing as an undergraduate and 
served on her staff from 1922 until Miss Gearing’s retirement in 1942. 


O LIVE in hearts we leave behind 
is not to die.” This can be truly said of 
Mary E. Gearing, whose life of distinguished 
service came to a close on May 10, 1946. 
Memories of happy associations with her 
will be cherished always by those who knew 
her and worked with her. She was one of the 
courageous group of pioneer home economists 
who took an active part in the Lake Placid 
Conferences. In recognition of her services 
to the Association and her contributions to 
her chosen profession, life membership in the 
American Home Economics Association was 
conferred on her in 1939, when she and ten 
other charter members were so honored. 

Virtually all of Miss Gearing’s professional 
life was spent in Texas. In 1906 she started 
in the public schools of Houston, Texas, one 
of the first home economics programs in 
secondary education. In 1911 she was 
appointed to the faculty of domestic science 
at New York University, where she served 
only a short time. She returned to Texas 
in January 1912 to inaugurate a school of 
domestic economy at The University of Texas. 
Through her guidance and leadership that 
school (later called department of home 
economics of the College of Arts and Sciences) 
developed soundly, and in 1917 the University 
conferred its first degree of bachelor of science 
in home economics. 

As the University grew, the home economics 
program expanded until at Miss Gearing’s 
retirement in 1942 it included homemaking as 
an integral part of a general education, six 
professional majors, a well-developed graduate 
program, and a food technology research 


division. Throughout this expansion Miss 


Mary E. GEARING 


Gearing showed great ability as an administra- 
tor. Her philosophy regarding the contribu- 
tion of home economics to the fullest 
development of women influenced the thinking 
of her co-workers and is, in a large measure, 
the key to any accomplishments which may 
be credited to the department she founded in 
The University of Texas. 

She continued as chairman of the depart- 
ment of home economics at the University 
until her retirement in 1942—thirty rich years 
of service. Along with the growth of her 
department, Miss Gearing’s influence on the 
campus increased. She merited and enjoyed 
the confidence and trust of each University 
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administration under which she _ served. 
Because of that confidence she was charged 
with increasing responsibilities. She was the 
first woman to serve on the faculty building 
committee. Her rare taste and artistic 
ability are reflected in the pattern set and 
standards held to in the 15 buildings, including 
six residence halls and the home economics 
building, erected during her service on that 
major University committee. 

At the time of her death Dr. J. W. Calhoun, 
one of the presidents under whom she had 
served, said of her; “She was one of the 
ablest members of the University faculty, 
male or female. Her distinct contributions 
here are very remarkable pieces of work. It 
will be hard for someone else to take the place 
she occupied in the University and the State.” 

Miss Gearing’s own field of specialization 
was family economics, but she maintained a 
broad interest in other areas; and as home 
- economics broadened, she worked enthusias- 
tically to develop new curricula. In fact, 
each new area of subject matter seemed to 
absorb her interests. As soon as she saw 
one division or curriculum well “launched” 
she became interested in developing another 
and was often teased about her partiality to 
the youngest. 

Her latest interest was in child development 
and parent education. In 1930 she started 
a campaign to raise a $500,000 fund for a 
Foundation for Child Welfare and Parent 
Education at The University of Texas. Her 
efforts in this direction were halted by the 
depression. She had planned on her retire- 
ment in 1942 to devote her time and energy 
toward this cause, but again she was thwarted 
in her plans—this time by the outbreak of 
World War II. Her confidence in the ultimate 
success of the campaign prompted the bequest 
of her home to the University, with the 
stipulation that it be sold and the proceeds 
used “to further the aims and purposes of 
the Child Welfare and Parent Education 
Foundation of The University of Texas.” In 
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recognition of her contribution toward the 
development of the area of child care and 
training, the Texas Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in 1942 gave to the University the 
Mary E. Gearing Nursery School Scholarship 
which provided tuition for two years for a 
child in the Nursery School. 

Miss Gearing’s influence was not limited 
to the confines of her native state. During 
World War I she worked in Washington with 
Herbert Hoover in the War Food Administra- 
tion. Again in 1930 she served as a member of 
the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. 

She lived a rich life, both personally and 
professionally. She was blessed with a keen 
appreciation of the arts, of literature, and of 
nature. She traveled extensively, both in 
this country and abroad, and studied for 
some time in London. In 1937-38 she went 
around the world, spending a full year in the 
Orient, Egypt, and Europe. On all of her 
trips she gathered a wealth of experiences and 
materials which served to enrich her classes. 

When she retired in 1942 she left a devoted 
faculty, many of whom had worked with her 
for years and all of whom were proud of her 
friendship and loved her for her courage, 
genuineness, integrity, and loyalty. Omicron 
Nu elected her to national honorary member- 
ship. She continued to make her home in 
Austin, near the University and among her 
dearest friends, where she maintained her 
social contacts; but, with her usual determina- 
tion and strength of purpose, she separated 
herself from all professional responsibilities. 
She was an extremely modest and self-effacing 
person with special aversion to personal 
publicity. Her last few years would normally 
have been devoted to her own gracious living, 
but the war brought sadness. She grieved 
not only for our own country but for the 
destruction and suffering in the Orient and 
the European countries, whose cultures she 
had studied and whose beauties and people 
she had learned to love. 


The World Nutrition Situation 
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ODERN science has made the 
world a very small place. In it we can never 
have lasting peace until we make considerable 
progress in eliminating the present great 
disparities in health and levels of living. Good 
health and good living are dependent in no 
small measure on adequate food, shelter, and 
clothing—the raw materials of which come 
largely from agriculture. 

During the past year hunger and famine 
have stalked the earth with heavy steps. 
Indeed the situation was so serious last 
spring that the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations called an inter- 
governmental conference to consider how best 
to meet the urgent food problem. That 
conference made recommendations to govern- 
ments regarding food conservation and utiliza- 
tion for this year and next (1946-47) so as to 
get the most human nourishment out of 
available supplies and potential food resources. 

To recommend allocations or disposition of 
foods in short supply, the International 
Emergency Food Council was set up. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization was re- 
quested to keep the world food situation under 
continuous review and to suggest to govern- 
ments how to deal with changing situations 
on an international scale. 

Last May it looked as if the gap in calories 
alone between minimal world needs and 
prospective supplies would amount to 10 
million metric tons of bread grains or their 
equivalent. For continental Europe’s deficit 
countries, needs were defined as the quantities 
necessary to provide a subsistence diet of 
2,000 calories a day. Because of such factors 


as smaller average size of people and the age 
distribution in populations, 1,600 calories was 
the subsistence level for the Far East. These 
levels are considered the minimum required 
to prevent serious undernutrition and the 
danger of civil unrest. 

A later appraisal of the 1946-47 world 
food situation issued by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization on September 2, 1946, 
indicated that favorable weather in some 
areas had improved crop prospects. The 
estimated gap between world need and supplies 
appeared to be about 8 million metric tons 
of bread grains or its equivalent, as compared 
with the estimate of 10 million tons made 
in May. 


Weather, Controls, Finances Affect Situation 


This was welcome news, but in accepting it 
one should remember that: 

(1) There has been adverse weather in 
parts of Europe since mid-August. 

(2) The calculation assumes that in deficit 
countries the supply of fats, meats, and sugar 
will be equivalent to as much as 80 per cent of 
the prewar and that 1945-46 extraction rates 
of grain will be maintained and controls over 
grain collection and feeding of grain to live- 
stock continued. Any slackening in these 
measures would further imperil the nutritional 
minimum of the nonfarm population. 

The calculation also assumes a constant 
rate of food consumption throughout the year. 
If, for example, grain is used somewhat freely 
after the harvest, there will be greater 
deficiency later on. Or if lack of transporta- 
tion prevents grain shipments in the months 
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when it is required, increased nutritional 
hardships will occur in deficient areas. 

(3) Some countries face acute shortages of 
foreign exchange so that they cannot afford 
to import enough to maintain even this 
physiologically minimum diet. Unless special 
financial arrangements are made, the market 
demand may be lessened; but the diet of 
considerable groups in these countries will 
remain at 1,500 calories or lower throughout 
1946-47. Until one has actually seen it, it 
is impossible to understand what living for 
months on such reduced rations means. The 
familiar phrases—reduced physical vigor, 
lessened work output, lowered resistance to 
disease, retarded growth and development 
in children, discouragement, depression, and 
deterioration in personality traits—cannot 
give a true picture of the grim reality of low 
food consumption month after month. And 
all these things strike deep at the roots of 
peace and constructive living together. 


Food Gap Equivalent to 350 Calories Daily 


Here is one way to express the magnitude 
of the gap that must be filled if even the 
minimal nutrition levels are to be met in 
deficit countries: The food gap of 8 million 
tons of wheat corresponds to 350 calories a 
person a day for a year by a population as 
large as that of our country. 

To close the gap, the governments that were 
represented at the FAO conference in Copen- 
hagen in September agreed that it is neces- 
sary to continue in 1946-47 to put into effect 
the various economy measures and the prin- 
ciples of allocation recommended by the 
special meeting on urgent food problems. 

It will take a very good crop year and more 
in 1947 to restore the world to its prewar food 
position. World supplies of some foods may 
continue tight for a long time, perhaps several 
years, after 1946-47. Demand for imports 
by some countries will be larger than prewar, 
and supplies of many foods to meet this 
demand, notably livestock products, can 
expand only slowly. 

But a prewar food position is far from the 
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goal of an adequate diet for everyone. Even 
for calories there was then a shortage. 


Two-thirds of World Underfed 


According to a World Food Survey released 
by the FAO in July 1946, more than half of 
the people in the world had fewer than 2,250 
calories a day during the last half of the 
1930’s. Only about a third had 2,750 or 
more calories a day. 

Between the better and more poorly fed 
nations there also was an important difference 
in the nutritive quality of diets. 

To illustrate this, the chart shows material 
selected and rearranged from FAO’s world 
food survey. It shows the number of calories 
coming from three significant groups of food 
in 17 countries. Seven of these are high- 
calorie countries, 5 medium, and 5 low. 

The high-calorie countries had cereals, 
pulses, and starchy fruits, roots, and tubers 
in amounts at the retail level to furnish 
between 1,000 and 1,500 calories per capita 
per day. In general, these foods are cheap 
to grow and comparatively easy to store. On 
the whole, they yield excellent returns in 
protein, certain minerals, and some vitamins 
as well as in calories. In the United States, 
for example, this group of foods provides 33 
per cent of the calories; 35 per cent of the 
protein; over 40 per cent of our iron, vitamin 
B,, and niacin; about 20 per cent of our 
riboflavin and vitamin C; but less than 10 
per cent of the calcium. 

The high-calorie countries also had about 
1,000 calories from fats, sugars, and alcoholic 
beverages. These are important primarily 
for calories and flavor but with few exceptions 
add nothing to the protein, mineral, or vitamin 
value of the diets. 

Furthermore, the high-calorie countries had 
milk, meat, eggs, and nonstarchy fruits and 
vegetables in quantities providing 700 to 
1,300 calories per head per day. This group 
of foods has special values in supplementing 
the protein, minerals, and vitamins as well as 
calories provided by the two groups previously 
mentioned. 

As a rule, this third group of foods is com- 
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paratively expensive. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to see that in countries where 
resources are few, and hence even the total 
calorie provision relatively restricted, the 
calories coming from this food group are 
progressively smaller. 


MILK, NONSTARCHY VEGETABLES & FRUITS, MEAT, EGGS 1300 
1000 1000 
500 500 
0 
FATS, SUGARS, WINE, BEER 
1000 + 1000 
500 4 500 
CEREALS, PULSES, STARCHY VEGETABLES & FRUITS 1 2000 
1500 4 1500 
1000 4 1000 
500 4 500 
3 
« 3 2 = 
« © c a 
23685585 
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individuals. They do not show, for example, 
how many people in the high-calorie countries 
have dietary patterns similar to the average 
in the world’s low-calorie areas. 

Here, then, is where we need to advance: 
Facts on family food consumption are far too 


MEDIUM CALORIES LOW CALORIES 


PREWAR Diet PATTERN IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 
CALORIES PER HEAD PER Day 


People in the moderate-calorie countries 
tend to use more of each type of food than 
people in low-calorie countries. They get 
more grain, mature beans, and starchy roots 
and tubers as well as more of the flavorful 
fats and sugars and the prized vegetables and 
fruits, milk, meat, and eggs. 

The figures in the chart are estimates of 
national They tell us the 
food supply of nations but not of families or 


consumption. 


few in most countries to demonstrate how 
the food is divided and how prevalent the 
inadequate diets actually are. No single 
country has studies of nutritional status 
which can be used to make year-by-year series 
or other time comparisons, such as many 
countries now have on food consumption data. 
Many of the methods of testing nutritional 
health are too new for this use, and some are 
still unsatisfactory. Interpretation of some 
of the findings is still controversial. 
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Some Related Results of Inadequate Diet 


There is no question that general health is 
related, in part, to quality of diet. It is 
generally acknowledged, for example, that 
diet plays an extremely important part in 
the prevention or cure of tuberculosis. This 
does not mean that a well-nourished person 
may not fall prey to this disease, since a 
bacillus is the primary cause. Nor is the 
immediate cause of death in infants or adults 
often attributed directly to diet. Neverthe- 
less, food shortages and dislocations such as 
commonly occur in wartime have often been 
accompanied by marked increases in inci- 
dence of tuberculosis and in infant mortality. 

Infant deaths and tuberculosis cases rose 
to an alarming degree in Berlin as food and 
other living conditions grew grim at war’s end. 
But in Britain, where during the war housing 
worsened and general health services deterio- 
rated, there were gains in these public health 
records. Nutritionally Britain’s over-all food 
supply was inferior to the prewar supply 
except in milk, potatoes, leafy, green, and 
yellow vegetables, and in flour of higher 
extraction. The limited supply of food was 
carefully distributed with especial attention 
to need, particularly the needs of important 
vulnerable groups in the population—children 
and pregnant and nursing mothers. 

On a broad scale, this British experience 
of improved health gives point to an observa- 
tion made in the early thirties by McGonigle, 
a British public health officer. McGonigle 
called attention to the fact that in one in- 
dustrial city, slum clearance and the removal of 
families to new housing was followed by 
rises in mortality and morbidity rates, despite 
improved environmental conditions: People 
paid more for rent and spent less for food. 

When we put together national statistics 
on food supply and some of the public health 
data from the 17 countries shown in the chart 
we find that together these may form crude 
measures of the comparative state of nutrition. 

As the quantities of milk and nonstarchy 
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vegetables and fruit increased from less than 
100 to more than 600 calories per person per 
day, there was a tendency for two types of 
mortality rates—infant death rates and deaths 
from tuberculosis—to decline and for life 
expectation at the age of one year to increase. 
In those countries where fewer than 300 
calories came from milk and the nonstarchy 
vegetables and fruits, there were very high 
infant death rates, high death rates from 
tuberculosis, and a relatively short expectation 
of life. 

Out of the 70 countries included in FAO’s 
world food survey, 22 had fewer than 300 
calories from milk and the nonstarchy fruits 
and vegetables in the latter part of the 1930’s. 
There were wide differences in health indices 
among nations at any given level of consump- 
tion of protective foods which may perhaps 
reflect differences in other national measures. 
The best over-all health statistics tend to be 
found in small countries where differences 
in wealth and levels of living are less marked 
from one segment of the population to another 
and where there has long been leadership in 
legislation for advancing general social welfare. 
It is possible that under such conditions, 
relatively fewer families receive less than the 
minimal health levels of protective food, even 
though national averages are lower than in 
some of the highly industrialized countries. 

No one would suggest that 300 calories per 
head per day from milk and nonstarchy fruits 
and vegetables is optimal. Amounts capable 
of maintaining average conditions as measured 
by crude indices of well-being probably fall 
far short of enabling people to reach the 
highest potential levels set by heredity and 
good external environment. 

The need is urgent for reliable and objective 
methods of measuring dietary levels and 
nutritional status of people. We know that 
there are great differences in food intake and 
in many physiological, psychological, social, 
and economic phenomena believed to be 
related. Comparing facts on the quality 
of diet with health statistics is only one 
attempt to suggest such possible relationships. 


The World Nutrition Situation 


The needed measurements are costly to 
make, and nowhere are they available with 
sufficient completeness either to set food and 
nutrition standards or to compare nutritional 
levels from one period to another or from 
one group to another within a single country 
or among the nations. 

Developing the methodology of such studies 
and compiling results are part of the immediate 
program to which FAO expects to devote 
itself in collaboration with member nations and 
with the World Health Organization. 


Food Need Demands Action 


But action need not wait for more studies 
and reports. Enough already is known about 
the food situation and malnutrition to warrant 
important steps in international action to 
improve nutrition. A first quantitative esti- 
mate of the magnitude of the job to be done 
was made by FAO in its world food survey. 
It indicates the world need for more than 
doubling the consumption of milk and the 
nonstarchy vegetables and fruit and increasing 
most other food groups by 20 to 50 per cent— 
in the interest of better nutritional health. 

To increase food consumption, production 
must be increased—both agricultural and 
nonagricultural. In the long run, the world’s 
food problem is not a matter of sharing 
inadequate supplies. 

Modern knowledge and technology can be 
mobilized to aid individual nations to improve 
their efficiency in production and distribution 


of agricultural products. FAO has respon- 
sibility to act as a clearinghouse for scientific 
information on food and agricultural subjects 
and for demonstrating how to put this knowl- 
edge to work. It also has a responsibility 
for suggesting how nations can work together 
in this field for mutual benefit. 

The recent conference at Copenhagen was 
concerned largely with one such proposal—the 
need for gearing world food production to 
world needs at a nutritional health and decency 
level and for stabilizing prices at levels fair 
to producers and consumers. The objective 
was unanimously endorsed, and a preparatory 
commission was organized to begin at once to 
develop ideas and propose machinery and 
measures for accomplishing this. 

The Copenhagen conference challenged the 
nations to turn their best brains to the problem 
of developing acceptable machinery for inter- 
national co-operation to raise nutritional 
levels and to further the security of the primary 
producers. 

The destiny of our civilization may well 
hang upon the success of the work of com- 
missions charged with responsibility for devis- 
ing means for international co-operation. 

Responsibility rests also with peoples of 
the world. It is their duty to be informed— 
to understand the importance of co-operating 
in the big task. But they must go further. 
It is their duty also to work willingly as 
individual nations and as united nations to 
bring more abundant life to all. 


The Return Ticket from Starvation 


If somebody has been starved and has gone through such an experience over a 
period of time, to bring him out of it, 2,000 to 2,500 calories isn’t going to be 
enough. It will take from 1,500 to 2,000 additional calories before any im- 
provement is going to take place and to continue four to six months before it 
brings him back to any level of efficiency. ... It comesto this. If youare going 
to bring people back you must send them tremendous amounts of food. Quality 


of food is not so important as quantity. 


Probably the main point I have to make can be put in one sentence: ““‘We 
starved at 1,800 calories.”,—SAMvEL LEGG (one of the participants in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota experiment in starvation) in The Land, Autumn 1946. 
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Food in the Air 


MARIAN PARK DAVIS 


Mrs. Davis, a graduate of the University of Buffalo, is in the public re- 
lations department of the Air Transport Association of America, which 
represents all scheduled air lines of the U. S. In wartime she served 
the Office of War Information and the Office of Inter-American A ffairs. 


OOD has taken to the air, and the 
nation’s food experts are becoming 
increasingly aware of this as the commercial air 
lines of the United States continue to expand 
on a peacetime basis. In addition to provid- 
ing new miracles of transportation, the new 
giant planes that ply the airways are beginning 
to have a definite effect on eating habits of the 
country. 
Buyers of produce, housewives, and nu- 
tritionists have come to realize that fruits 


ripened on the trees or vegetables allowed to 
grow to maturity far surpass those picked 
green for long transshipment. By air trans- 
port the fresh quality, full vitamin content, 
and rich, true flavor of the product is made 
available to the consumer far from the pro- 
ducing areas. 

Scientific tests, for example, have proved 
that pineapple picked approximately eight 
days before ripening, as is the usual procedure, 
contains only 50 per cent of its natural sugars. 


United Air Lines Photo 


Extensive studies of food and food service are carried on in mock 4-engine Douglas 44- 
or 56-passenger planes. Mrs. Jean Arbogust, dietitian, records comments of the “pas- 
sengers,”” who are being served a hot, full-course meal by stewardess Jean MacDonald. 
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Food in the Air 


Pineapple allowed to ripen in the field thus is 
sweeter, juicier, and requires half as much 
sugar for eating or canning. 

Controlled experiments made by Wayne 
University have shown that tomatoes, sun- 
ripened in a California field and shipped by air 
to market, retained 25.45 milligrams of vitamin 
C per 100 grams of sample. Tomatoes picked 
green from the same field and shipped by slower 
rail showed an average of 14.43 milligrams of 
vitamin C in the tests. Think what this means 
in vitamin loss to the family! 

The tabular arrangement presents a list of 
specific products that would retain a large 
vitamin C content if moved rapidly to their 
destination. It is clear from this tabulation 
that a very large percentage of vitamin C con- 
tent is lost within a very short time after 
harvest. 

Anyone who has tasted seafood fresh from 
the ocean knows how much this type of food 
loses in the way of flavor as it is transported 
over a period of days to inland markets .. . to 
say nothing of nutritional considerations. 

The average housewife soon will be able to 
know the deliciousness of shrimp only twenty- 
four hours out of native gulf waters or brook 
trout which was caught the day before in some 
mountain stream. New packaging techniques, 
made possible by the release of war materials, 
will bring these delicacies to almost every 
table. And these packagings make it possible 
for perishables such as food to be transported 
without ice. The elimination of bulky ice and 
heavy containers will reduce the weight and 
bring about a consequent lowering of transpor- 
tation costs, thus making the delicacies avail- 
able to other than luxury buyers. The non- 
refrigerated packaging techniques, which save 
up to 50 per cent in weight, have been de- 
veloped by Wayne University’s air cargo re- 
search department headed by Dr. Spencer 
Larsen. 

One of the factors which now make it 
possible for perishables to fly without benefit 
of ice and still retain their freshness is a war- 
time discovery, pliofilm. The precooled sea- 


Vitamin C content in fresh fruits and vegetables with 
the passage of time* 


PRODUCT PERIOD OF TIME MILLIGRAMS 
Asparagus | 18 to 44 
Stored 24 hours at 0° to 
Snap beans | Freshly picked............| 17 
Stored 1 day at 1° to 3°C...| 16.5 
Stored 6 days at 1° to 3°C...| 9.8 
Cauliflower Freshly harvested......... 94 
Stored 2 weeks at 1°to 3°C..| 95 
| Held 4 days after harvest- 
ing at room temp........| 54 
Corn Field fresh....... ....| 14 
Corn in husk, held in re- 
frigerator 1 day at4.4°C..| 12 
Corn in husk, held in re- | 
|  frigerator 3 days at 4.4°C..| 9 
Corn in husk, held 4 days at 
room temp............. 17 
Endive Freshly harvested.........| 14 
Held for 9 days at 1° to 3°C..| 9 
Held for 3 days at room | 
..14 
California | Freshly harvested....... 12 
Iceburg | After storing 10 days at 1° | 
After holding 3 days at 
room temp... . 
Peas Freshly picked. . . 35.4 
After shipping 24 to 48 hours| 
17.2 
Spinach 60 
Held 1 day in ice box | 45 
Held 5 days in ice box 21 
Held 1 day at room temp.. .| 49 
Held 5 days at room temp..| 8 
Strawberries | Freshly picked............ 74 
Stored 3 days at 5°C.......} 40.9 
Stored 5 days at 5°C...... 17.1 
Tomatoes Two hours after picking. 44 
Two days after picking. . . 37 
Seven days after picking... .| 34 


*From “Air Cargo Potential in Fresh Fruits and 
Vegetables” by Spencer A. Larsen, Wayne Univ. 
Press, 1944. The information in this table is taken 
from “‘A Compilation of the Vitamin Values of Foods 
in Relation to Processing and Other Variants,” U. S. 
Dept. of Agr. Circ. No. 638. 
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food, placed in an innerliner of the rubber 
derivative pliofilm, next is put in a cardboard 
container insulated with corrugated board. 
The pliofilm sack keeps the seafood moist and 
fresh, and the cardboard insulation maintains 
the low, safe temperature. The carton itself 
weighs only four pounds, a vast saving over the 
oldtime iced containers. 

Temperature control tests on transportation 
of seafood by plane have shown, according to 
Dr. Larsen, that the temperature of seafood 
precooled to just above 32 degrees F before 
packing in the so-called “insulpak,” rises only 
seven-tenths of a degree an hour when the 
outside temperature is between 70 and 75 
degrees. 

Dinner guests at the Detroit Athletic Club 
recently voted airborne trout, shipped from 
Helena, Montana, in the new nonrefrigerated 
packaging, as the best trout they had ever 
tasted. This was considered a real tribute, in 
view of the fact that many DAC anglers had 
tasted trout of their own catching while va- 
cationing in the mountains. 

Soon, as materials for the new packagings 
become available, delicacies such as fresh 
trout will be available to housewives as well as 
chefs of exclusive clubs and hotels thanks to 
the swiftness of flight. 

There is another way in which food in the air 
will have a lasting influence on the preparation 
of food in kitchens on the ground. While the 
lady aloft dines on steak, fresh green vege- 
tables, and other wholesome foods, her down- 
on-earth sister may now have stacked away in 
her kitchen freezer, like phonograph records, 
an array of meals to tempt the most exacting 
palate. And this, thanks to an alert officer of 
the Naval Air Transport Service who sought 
and found a means of providing warm, well- 
balanced meals to Navy fliers covering the 
grueling North Atlantic run in wartime. 
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Captain C. K. Wildman in 1942 began to 
observe how long flights were draining both 
himself and his crew of energy. The only food 
available for these long flights was of the box- 
lunch variety. Captain Wildman decided to 
tackle the problem, and, with the aid of a 
former engineer classmate at the Naval 
Academy, “sky plates” were born. This new 
blue-plate special of the air is a quick-frozen 
dinner partially cooked before going aloft. 
The meal is assembled after its precooking on 
a partitioned plate treated with a special 
lacquer which is tasteless as well as impervious 
to heat and cold. When ready to be served 
aboard the plane, the dish is placed in a special 
oven for 15 minutes’ more cooking. The food 
is served on the selfsame plate which, once the 
meal is finished, goes into the discard. 

No dishes to wash for the stewardess in the 
air, or the hostess below! 

Gone now are the old days when an air 
traveler was lucky to get a sandwich and an 
apple in the course of a 500-mile flight. For- 
gotten, too, is the fried chicken era when many 
who flew the air lines regularly felt that they 
were truly “sprouting wings.” 

Here are two typical menus which have 
proved popular with air line passengers in 
recent months: 


Tomato Juice 
Vegetable Soup 
Minute Steak 
Parsley Potato Asparagus, Butter Sauce 
Compote of Fruit—Sweet Crackers 
Coffee Rolls and Butter 
Pineapple Juice 
Chicken Broth 
Pot Roast with Red Wine Sauce 
Carrots and Peas 
Plum Pudding 
Bread and Butter 


Onions 


Coffee 


$1,000 More for Permanent Headquarters 


Two Atlanta (Georgia) firms—Rich’s, Incorporated, and Georgia Power Com- 
pany—have contributed $500 each to the AHEA Permanent Headquarters Fund. 


' The Consumer Speaks 

The nation-wide Consumer Speaks project continues to hold the interest of 
' women and to provide them with a means of making their reasoned suggestions 
; known. The reports of consumers’ suggestions about house dresses, bread, 
; and meat, appearing in the November and December Journals, have evoked 


considerable interest on the part of producers as well as consumers. 

This month the Consumer Speaks on three items of household equipment. 
Group meetings and voting on these difficult-to-find pieces of equipment did 
not get under way until January 1946, hence, the information given herewith 
must be considered as more or less a preliminary report on this phase of the 
Consumer Speaks project. 

V. Enid Sater of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
interim chairman of the household equipment subcommittee of the AHEA 
consumer interests committee, has prepared this summary of the essential 
features wanted by women in cooking utensils, refrigerators, and washing 
machines when they are available in the markets. 

Women everywhere are again invited to join Consumer Speaks groups and 
express their opinions of these and other items of consumer goods.—HEN- 
RIETTA M. THompson, Chairman, Consumer Interests Committee of AHEA. 


About Household Equipment 


V. ENID SATER 


OOKING _ utensils, refrigerators, sarily mean that these features are not avail- 
’ and washing machines hold high places in able on present-day equipment. More likely 
, consumer interest if reportsfrom the Consumer it means that the consumer approves that 
Speaks project are indicative. particular characteristic of the appliance 
Women, numbering 2,150 from 13 states and wishes it to be included in any future 
; and representing families with from two model she purchases. Even though the 
to six members, met, analyzed, and voted feature may now be found on the luxury 
F their preferences for features they consider model only, the manufacturer who is eager 


essential in the design of one of these three 
pieces of household equipment. These con- 
sumers were from both urban and rural com- 
munities. 

In order that all expressions from the 
participants be voluntary, no specific char- 
acteristics of the equipment were suggested. 
The members of the group brought up par- 
ticular features as a result of their experience 
and observation. A list was made of the 
items noted and then a vote on each was taken. 

That certain points were discussed and voted 
as essential by these women does not neces- 


to give the consumer what she wants may 
be able to design standard models which 
incorporate the part that is desired. 


Pots and Pans 


Heat-resistant handles and heat-resistant 
knobs on lids were the two characteristics 
thought by the women voting to be most 
important in cooking utensils. A handle 
that remains solidly attached to the pan 
was declared to be another essential feature. 
Smooth, easily cleaned materials and con- 
struction, well-balanced pans and _ handles, 
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well-fitting lids and dome-shaped covers were 
specified as essential by many voters. Points 
less in demand but desired by some were: 
pans with flat bottoms, two handles instead 
of one, no crevices to catch dirt, straight 
sides, and rounded corners in square cake 
pans. Safety features, as noted, rated highest 
with these women. The fairly large number 
of features brought up for consideration 
resulted in a spread of votes over many points 
rather than a concentrated vote on a few. 
Cooking utensils were considered by ap- 
proximately 950 women representing families 
with from 4 to 6 members. 


Refrigerators 


Almost 800 homemakers voted on re- 
frigerator essentials as determined from a 
user’s point of view. They, too, represented 
families with 4 to 6 members. 

Convenience features on _ refrigerators 
received more attention than any others. 
Characteristics receiving the most votes as 
being essential were: construction for easy 
cleaning, a cabinet on legs to allow cleaning 
underneath or built to the floor to prevent 
dirt from collecting underneath, a foot pedal 
for opening the door or a touch release latch 
if hand operated, a light inside the cabinet, 
a plain exterior surface without metal trim, 
hydrators on slides, a means of making small 
ice cubes, ice cube tray release for easy re- 
moval, storage space on doors, easily removed 
and adjustable shelves, and an automatic 
defroster. A compartment for frozen food 
was a popular feature desired on the de luxe 


type. 
Washing Machines 


The conventional type of washer received 
most consideration. Safety features received 
more votes from these homemakers than any 
other thought to be essential on machines 
in all three price classes—minimum, moderate, 
and de luxe models. The number of women 
who discussed washing machines was more 
than 400. They, too, were homemakers 
from rural and urban groups representing 
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families fairly equally divided in size between 
2 to 3 and 4 to 6 members. 

An automatic wringer release was declared 
to be the first essential among safety features. 
Receiving fewer votes than the wringer re- 
lease but considerably more than many other 
things thought to be essential in a washing 
machine were insulated electrical parts and 
an enclosed motor. 

Durability features were equally as im- 
portant as some of the safety factors noted. 
Specifically mentioned were nonrusting tubs, 
chip-proof finish, and metal rather than plastic 
parts—unless the plastic parts are improved 
on future models. 

Ranking in prominence with some of the 
safety and the durability features were quiet 
mechanism, an easily adjusted wringer, and 
conveniently located controls. 

Other features receiving favorable con- 
sideration were: an automatic cut-off when 
the motor is overloaded, rounded edges on 
the wringer drains, swivel wheels for easy 
moving, a lock to hold the machine in place, 
a pump on the drain, adjustable legs for raising 
the tub to various heights, and spinners 
at reasonably low prices. 

Automatic features, such as the time control 
on the conventional washer, were not noted 
as important. In most cases little distinction 
was made between the features desired on 
de luxe and on lower priced models. No 
specific design of washing device was indicated 
as desirable in this voting. 


Project Gathers Momentum 


Response to the household equipment 
phase of the Consumer Speaks project is just 
getting into full swing. More and more 
consumers are participating in the group 
discussions on these much-wanted household 
items. The members of the consumer interests 
committee believe that soon data may be 
available which will make it possible to draw 
more pertinent conclusions. Not only trends 
may be noted but specific consumer wants 
in certain pieces of home equipment may be 
indicated. 


Pointers in Dwelling Design 


ELISABETH COIT 


Miss Coit, AIA, practiced architecture in New York City 10 years before 
joining the Federal Public Housing Authority’s technical division in Wash- 
ington, D. C. She has done research on designs for low-cost dwellings. 


HE true office of the house is not only 
to be useful, but to be aesthetically a background 
for the dwellers therein, subordinate to them, not 
otherwise. ...Let there be nothing in the room 
which does not satisfy some need, spiritual or 
physical, of some member of the family. 


Homemakers, home economists, designers 
of houses are all in agreement with Mrs. 
Richards’ formula of 1908. And a gigantic 
amount of study has gone into essentials of 
that “background” and has been recorded. 
Reports from research groups such as the 
American Public Health Association and the 
Pierce Foundation, studies of consumer prefer- 
ence made by many ‘‘home’’ magazines, results 
of technical research released by universities 
and manufacturers, government publications, 
and many well-written, well-illustrated books 
have appeared during depression and war 
years. 

The fact that relatively few non-luxury 
houses give satisfaction to their occupants, or 
to visitors, may be explained to a great extent 
by the inability of homemakers to see the 
family’s primary needs and to subordinate to 
those needs the less essential of things desired. 
The good street address of an apartment build- 
ing may not be matched by the living quarters 
inside. The cozy exterior design of a small 
house hides inadequacy of interior spaces. 
The pretty site may not overlook a nearby 
factory, but it is still at the mercy of its smoke 
and grime. Surface materials may conceal 
poor construction. 

The family must see itself clearly, as a whole, 
what it is, what it hopes it is, or will be—and 
all this in terms of today, tomorrow, and even- 
tually of a generation hence. 


Thus, labor-saving equipment for canning 
and cookery (modern utensils, deep-freeze 
storage) or for home laundering and sewing 
(washers, ironing equipment, dressmaking aids) 
gives the homemaker skilled and interested in 
these arts the satisfaction that another family 
might find in a well-lighted workbench or in a 
room for harp practice. One family wants a 
large room for informal gatherings; another 
needs two separated spaces for noisy and quiet 
occupations; and so on, up to the family who 
divides its time between long week ends and 
summer months on a farmstead and the rest 
of the year in town. 

A reasonably alert attitude and careful 
analysis of habits and desires will help a family 
planning to build, buy, or rent a home to decide 
wisely what it needs as regards: (1) surround- 
ings, site, character of community; (2) house 
type and layout; (3) construction, materials, 
and equipment. 

Surroundings 

Well-mannered neighbors, whether buildings 
or their occupants, are looked for, with an eye 
to the future as well as to present conditions. 

Zoning laws, designed primarily to stabilize 
land values, help one to choose a site that will 
not later be spoiled by factories, railroad spurs, 
or other disagreeable changes. And the in- 
creasingly common FHA-insured mortgage, 
issued only to builders and owners observing 
certain standards, has pointed out ways to 
avoid blight or obsolescence. 

One result of the growing study of the house 
in relation to its environment is the emergence 
of communities planned from the start with 
different types of dwellings. Apartments sur- 
rounded by wide green spaces, row houses with 
private gardens, and twin and single houses 
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have been grouped together. This use of land 
serves families of different kinds and sizes, 
offers the small-house owner certain communal 
advantages he could not get in an estate built 
entirely of one type of house, and provides the 
apartment dweller with an environment com- 
posed not exclusively of pigeonholes. A com- 
plete family cycle can be lived in such a 
community—from the apartment of a young 
couple to a row house, to a single house for a 
large family, back to an apartment again when 
the children are grown. 

As to the ground on which the house stands, 
ways have been found to build over practically 
every material of the earth’s crust (even, with 
quite notable success, over a waterfall or a 
smouldering coal mine). But the family with 
limited means will avoid not only swamp or 
recently filled ground but also steep hillsides 
laced with water-courses, sites difficult of 
access and, in general, any unusual terrain, 
however picturesque, unless the subsurface 
and other conditions have been carefully 
investigated. 

Since the summer breeze, as well as winter 
sun, is southerly over a great part of this 
country, the desirable main exposure is usually 
toward the south. A lovely view or the lie of 
the land may run counter to this. In some 
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regions it is more important to turn one’s back 
to the prevailing cold winter wind than to 
invite the summer breeze, when they both 
blow from the same quarter. Care should be 
taken to ascertain that trees or developments 
on adjacent land will not later interfere with 
the exposure and vistas desired. 

The character of the wider neighborhood, the 
community, is even more important than the 
immediate surroundings or the ground itself. 
A farm, with its well-defined work close at 
hand, is relatively independent of immediate 
neighbors if it has traction for its produce, a 
school bus system, and good transportation to 
shops and amusements. At the other extreme, 
the city apartment offers a wide choice of jobs, 
schools, playgrounds, and merchandise close 
by. Between the farm and city apartment, 
access to places for work, play, education, and 
food varies. So, also, does the provision for 
services vary, such as water supply, waste 
disposal, power, communications, and_ police 
and fire protection. The householder should 
be certain that those utilities which he cannot 
furnish for himself are available and, in any 
case, that the home or homesite chosen has 
from the start the services common to the 
local pattern, or better. 

It should be remembered that after founding 
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Model for a development planned with single, twin, row, and apartment houses 
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a family, the great adventure, the chief creative 
effort of a lifetime for many people, is making 
a home. Running that home, you may have 
noticed, requires much energy, not a little 
ingenuity and patience, most of the home- 
maker’s hours while the children are young, 
and much of the family’s income. 


House Type and Plan 

In general, the American family—like the 
English and the Eskimo and the Ethiopian 
family—wants a house of its own set in its 
own grounds. Group houses and apartments 
(except the more expensive ones) have pro- 
vided until recently little to satisfy the need 
for dignity, privacy, and opportunity for the 
family’s development. 

Today’s modest apartment or row-house 
designs are, however, in a fair way to alter 
this notion. A family may now enjoy more 
independence in a row house provided with 
walled garden space, or in a sound-insulated 
apartment with that tangible sort of privacy 
afforded by relative anonymity in town or city, 
than it finds in a single house having windows 
only a few feet from its neighbors’ windows. 

Grouped dwellings can afford pooled space 
for playgrounds, for walkways removed from 
traffic streets, and for community buildings— 
space that is wastefully broken up into narrow 
side yards in many of the old suburban 
patterns. 

House interior layouts have been studied, 
evaluated, and documented in great detail. 
While many progressive changes have been 
achieved, difficulties that seem fairly easy of 
solution still remain. Parenthetically, many 
of these will remain until the clear-eyed home- 
maker becomes an articulate co-designer with 
the professional who makes the plans. Until 
then one must continue to endure what “‘they”’ 
give: contractor, equipment purveyor, furni- 
ture manufacturer, or even one’s best friends 
bearing gifts, from housewarming to Christmas. 

Thus we find closet and cupboard shelves 
beyond the reach of the average American 
woman (she is about 5’3”), the bathroom win- 
dow to be opened only by stepping into the tub, 
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Dining space relates well to the living room and 
can be curtained off. From a Los Angeles 
Project, Richard Neutra, architect 


dining space in the path of circulation, inade- 
quate work counters and storage spaces. 

Improvements already achieved, however, 
are more basic than the details mentioned. 
The American porch, or stoop, or gallery, has 
become less the entrance feature it used to be 
and rather more a well-placed extension of the 
house, usable for many purposes. Long hours 
out of doors have been prescribed for the baby, 
and a sheltered porch is a safe place for him. 
Here, on hot days, ironing or mending can be 
done and meals enjoyed. It is a convenient 
spot for the litter of children’s playthings. 
School-age groups can transact their affairs 
more satisfactorily on a friend’s porch than in 
the formal living room and vastly more so than 
on a street corner. There is opportunity for 
parents’ relaxation or for a convalescent’s rest. 
Such a porch enhances the living space of 
small dwellings; recent designs of quite modest 
apartments recognize the value of a small 
open-air room. 

Another advance in the design of simple 
homes is the room planned for double use. A 
bedroom slightly larger than that needed 
merely for beds and bureaus may provide work 
table or desk space. One end, or an L-shaped 
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extension, of the living room is often used for 
dining. This arrangement can be pleasing if 
well related to the kitchen, cheerfully lighted, 
large enough for family and guests, and if it 
does not intrude on the living space itself. 
Mealtimes, with attendant preparation and 
clearing-up three or more times a day, occupy 
many hours; and the “‘living”’ part of the room 
should not suffer thereby. 

There should be space for the man of the 
house to loll within reach of radio, with good 
daylight or lamplight, when at length he is free 
to enjoy his home and his first opportunity to 
relax inthe day. And the successfully planned 
room will also offer comfortable space for the 
lady of the house and for the rest of the family. 

If the living room doubles as a dining room, 
it is an advantage to have kitchen space for 
informal meals. The two rooms, then, can be 
used for many purposes. Homework or chil- 
dren’s games can be carried on at the kitchen 
table when parents have guests; reading or 
study, at the dining table on quiet evenings. 
The dining table holds freshly-ironed clothes or 
a child’s rainy-day toys when the kitchen table 
is used for another major project. 

A separate dining room can also serve many 
purposes, and may, thereby, fit into a budget 
that could not otherwise justify it. Equipped 
with a table easily folded and rolled away, it 
becomes a short-term guest room, a convenient 
room for a convalescent, a study, or a retreat 
for parents when a group of younguers is in 
possession of the living room. 

The kitchen is the main workroom of the 
house, and data on efficient equipment and 
layouts, whether in straight-line, L- or 
U-shaped form, are available from countless 
well-documented sources, with, even, the mile- 
age covered while doing a normal week’s 
kitchen work. But many kitchens continue 
to be built with poor work space, old-fashioned 
light and power outlets, poor ventilation, and 
occasionally with positive hazards, such as the 
range near window curtains or placed under 
shelving. 

Here again the homemaker must speak out 
to make effective the good research work done 
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Apartment dwellers enjoy a place in the sun. 
Greenbelt, (Md.) Project, R. J. Wadsworth 
and Douglas D. Ellington, chief planners 


in her behalf. She must demand that archi- 
tects and equipment manufacturers study the 
results of scientific effort and then translate 
them into materials and patterns producing a 
comfortable mean between a cold laboratory 
and a confused all-purpose room. 

In most of today’s simple homes some 
laundry is done and not a little of it in the 
kitchen. 
tral laundries in basements, with indoor and 
Group and de- 


Apartment houses often supply cen- 


outdoor drying arrangements. 
tached houses may have only a laundry tray 
integral with the kitchen sink. True, most 
households where laundry is done largely at 
home have washing machines. Not all of them 
have the most up-to-date,  self-draining 
machines that can wash, rinse, and dry clothes 
At best, laundering is a 
chore; at worst, it is a heavy chore that ought 


in quick succession. 


to be removed from other home activities. 
Dripping clothes have no business in the 
kitchen. 

Space for laundering is sometimes planned 


n the first floor heater room, the modern 
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heater being a clean, compact mechanism. 
The extra space needed is small. If necessary 
for economy, some of it can be taken from 
other parts of the house: a front entrance coat 
closet, for example, is not essential if the 
laundry-heater room serves as a kitchen entry 
and can take the family’s outdoor clothes. 
But the gain in amenity is very great. 
Families using commercial laundry service for 
most of the work might, on the other hand, be 
better served by a laundry tub in the bath- 
room for the small wash to be done at home 
(this arrangement exists in some Swedish 
cottages). This would afford a handy place 
for bathing the baby. 

Closet design and fittings have been well 
worked out, from the pot-cupboard in the farm 
kitchen to the double-partition wall, thor- 
oughly organized and equipped with shelving, 
drawers, and built-in television set. Each 
family must analyze its own problems and see 
to it that storage spaces are supplied to meet 
its peculiar needs, however many and however 
complicated, particularly so in the dwelling 
without a basement. Space may be needed 
for bulky wheel toys and sports equipment; for 
hose and other garden tools; for lots of things 
one doesn’t talk about, such as large corrugated 
cardboard boxes or a treasured file of unread 
magazines; for furniture to be repaired some 
day; for trunks and other luggage; for the crib 
and other nursery equipment used _inter- 
mittently; and for the cello. 


Construction, Materials, Equipment 

Few homemakers look deeply into the 
question of construction methods and building 
materials. Relatively few have enough techni- 
cal knowledge to examine and judge the 
qualities of tamped earth, cavity brick walls, 
different types of glass or concrete blocks, 
plywood, or linoleum, any more than they can 
decide between built-up, asphalt-impregnated 
roofing or slate or composition shingles. But 
they can have the opinion of someone who 
knows. And all can check profitably the 
adequacy of materials in place and the sound- 
ness of a finished house which they may con- 


sider buying. Leaks from wall or roof will 
show somewhere, either as a stain or a redeco- 
rated stain. If windows and doors stick on 
dry days, the house may have settled out of 
plumb on poor foundations. A sagging roof, 
crumbling mortar in wall or chimney, or spongy 
wood floor sills are readily apparent. Often 
the fault can be repaired. Masonry walls can 
be re-pointed or painted over their entire 
surfaces. New gutters draining into leaders 
that will carry rainwater well away from house 
foundations may correct dampness caused by 
leaks within the house. Terra cotta flue lin- 
ings will make an old chimney safe and usable. 
Perhaps all the house needs to make it warm 
and weathertight is good protection over the 
entrance and weatherstripping around the 
windows. 

New materials and ways of building have 
been developed so rapidly and in such great 
variety in recent years that while some pro- 
cesses and combinations are still experimental 
or too expensive for general use, a wide choice 
is available. The advancing use of prefabrica- 
tion in the building industry is not confined 
to complete houses trucked from factory to site 
or even to systems of wall panels with windows 
and doors built in. It includes pre-assembled 
storage units, kitchen or heating equipment, 
and even a box holding all the utility lines and 
connections for kitchen, bath, and laundry as 
well as the heating plant. 

It may be added that convenient new 
products do not necessarily look ‘‘modern.”’ 
Metal foil and fiberboard insulation, for 
instance, which give summer comfort and 
reduce heating bills in winter, are usually out 
of sight. Wallboards used instead of plaster 
on interior partitions can have the joints 
between them filled and covered with mesh, 
and can then be painted or papered as desired. 
The tendency towards simple trim, few mould- 
ings, flush-panel doors, windows with large 
glass panes, and an absence of fussy decoration 
may derive from today’s architectural ap- 
proach; but it is also a sensible way to treat 
small rooms in a modest house and makes for 
easy cleaning. 
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For some time to come, improvements satis- 
fying to the homemaker will probably be found 
in all sorts of home equipment. The old claw- 
footed bathtub has yielded to the built-in tub; 
and in place of the miscellaneous sizes and 
shapes of sink, range, refrigerator, and kitchen 
cabinets, permitting—even  necessitating— 
dark little spaces impossible to clean, one can 
expect one-piece combinations backed solidly 
against the wall. Better models will include 
a ventilated hood over the range to carry 
away steam and odors. Progress is being 
made in garbage-disposal equipment. Elec- 
tric-powered units that grind and carry away 
nearly all household refuse are accepted by the 
building codes of some cities, and in European 
countries there are satisfactory installations of 
a water-flushed hopper that removes waste 
which is then dried and burned in the heating 
plant. 

Simple plumbing systems have been de- 
veloped in laboratory and in use, and installa- 
tions can now be made more economically 
than a few years ago where city ordinances 
allow. Hot water for kitchen and bathroom 
is heated by the sun in warm parts of the 
country, a practice found economical in several 
low-rent developments. Where there is possi- 
bility of frost, a nonfreezing liquid picks up 
the sun’s heat, is then piped into the protected 
water-storage tank, and there gives up its heat 
by convection. Even on cloudy days a solar 
heater will produce at least half of the hot 
water it supplies in bright weather. 

Most people hope for an open, wood-burning 
fireplace; but even for those who manage to 
achieve one it is merely an adjunct to the 
general heating needed by the majority of 
homes in this country. It may, however, help 
to pay for itself if ducts and grilles built into 
the masonry catch and distribute heat that 
would otherwise be wasted. 

Conventional warm-air, steam, and hot- 
water systems are now more efficient than 
formerly; and air-conditioning can be attained 
even in the inexpensive home in the form of a 
unit to control temperature in the one room 
where it is most wanted. 
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Radiators have grown smaller and can be 
so placed that they are no longer a nuisance 
to housecleaning. Panel and baseboard heat- 
ing, both of which use the house structure itself 
for radiation, are in use. 

The cost of electric wiring and power is such 
a small part of building costs that even the 
simplest home can well afford a complete 
electric installation. The National Electric 
Code is revised from time to time to incorporate 
safeguards for newly developed uses of electric 
power so that there is now no excuse for 
hazards from long electric cords, machines 
not grounded, or shocks from switches touched 
by damp hands. The homemaker should see 
to it that at least some outlets are placed at 
table height, for convenience in ironing, for 
table cookery, electric pads, and reading lamps. 
If there is room in an upper hall, by the way, 
an outlet there will be useful for making a hot 
drink for an invalid. 

New ways of using space, modern equip- 
ment, and the results of research in home- 
making and house building will fail if it is not 
realized that comfort and convenience are 
merely two ingredients of human satisfaction. 

Opportunity for self-development, for self- 
expression, for play and amusement are essen- 
tial to man’s well-being. Astonishing to many 
readers were some findings of an extensive 
study made a few years ago of ‘factors basic 
to an understanding of America’s housing 
problems” by Dr. Joseph Earl Davies in his 
book Fundamentals of Housing Study. He 
said that among things desired by people, after 
health came experience of freedom resulting 
from “plenty of room,” privacy, and creative 
expression of personality. ‘‘Comfort” trailed 
long behind, preceded somewhat by ‘‘con- 
venience” and by ‘“‘esthetic satisfaction.”’ 

And these findings have been borne out by 
experience in modern—even model—housing 
developments, where tenants, for example, 
lived happily during winter months but moved 
out to primitive quarters in the country once 
the early southern spring made it possible to 
cultivate a bit of garden and to sit on a porch 
with plenty of elbow room. 
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Miss Baldwin resumes her narrative 


Economics Association, Part IV of which appeared in the October issue. 


The Evolution of the Constitution 


S THE sculptor or architect must 
begin with a basic framework around which to 
develop his concept of a work of art, so an 
organization must set up a procedural structure 
as the mechanism by which it may fulfill its 
dreams. Such a basic structure usually takes 
the form of a constitution and by-laws. 

Simplicity was the keynote in forming the 
original constitution of the AHEA. The 
essentials of that constitution were sketched 
in the preceding chapter of this Saga (see the 
October 1946 JouRNAL, p. 507). 

‘“‘Tedium personified’? may be the readers’ 
thought of a section on the constitution, but 
no history of the AHEA would be complete 
without tracing the essential changes wrought 
in this ‘‘bill of rights” through the years. 

Object. The wording that expressed the 
aims of the Association was not changed until 
1936, and then it read: ‘*The object of this 
Association shall be the development and 
promotion of standards of home living that 
will be satisfying and developing to the indi- 
vidual and profitable to society.” The same 
idea was effectively rephrased in 1940 to read: 
“The object of this Association shall be the 
development and promotion of standards of 
home and family life that will best further 
individual and social welfare.” 

The means by which the Association was to 
accomplish its purpose included: study of home 
furthering home 
subjects in school curricula, establishing and 
standardizing en- 
couraging research, publishing information, 
and holding meetings. With slight modifica- 
tion of wording to insure the inclusion of the 
interests and professional training of all 
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professional instruction, 
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of the history of the American Home 


workers in the home economics field, these 
methods have remained. 

Officers and governing bodies. The first 
change in offices recognized the superburden 
of the double office (secretary-treasurer) by 
providing for a secretary and a treasurer. 
There was no new elective office until 1923, 
when that of controller was added (eliminated 
in 1936). 

The executive committee (originally the 
elected officers and five members appointed by 
the council) was metamorphosed by adding 
representatives from the regions and from the 
departments, also the salaried officers (without 
vote); then by eliminating some of these, it 
emerged in 1946 as a body composed of the 
elected officers plus one person elected by the 
executive board from among its members and 
(as members without vote) the president-elect 
and the salaried officers. 

An executive board, as created in 1940, con- 
sisted of the elected officers of the Association 
and chairmen of divisions and departments. 
The president-elect and salaried officers were 
members without vote. In 1946, the chairman 
of the budget committee was added. 

The council also was enlarged and reduced 
from time to time until its final make-up was: 
past presidents and the elected and salaried 
officers of the Association; the president and 
one councilor of each affiliated state home 
economics association; a regional councilor 
from each region of the Association; the 
chairman of each division and department of 
the Association and the student chairman of 
the department of college clubs. 

Elections. The nominating committee was 
first elected by the Association, then by the 
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council, then by the Association. Ballots 
were prepared for the election of officers by 
the members present at the annual meeting. 
For a time the council was empowered to ap- 
point the president, secretary, and treasurer; 
then the presidential nominee was put back 
on the popular ballot, but the candidate was 
to be a person who was or had been a member 
of the council. From 1929 to 1946 all officers 
were elected by members of the council. In 
1936 it was specified that the president should 
be elected one year before she was to take 
office and that nominations for president-elect 
and recording secretary should be presented 
in the odd years and for treasurer in the even 
years, the full term of office for each to be two 
years. By 1940 the ballot was to include 
candidates for the nominating committee. 
The 1946 revision called for electing officers 
by ballot mailed to all members. 

Membership. Qualifications for member- 
ship, reduced to their simplest terms—“all 
who are actively interested in home problems” 
—remained unchanged for many years; but 
the amount of dues and the corresponding 
classifications evidently rose and fell according 
to the financial status of the Association or 
someone’s conception of membership as a 
means of raising money. 

From the beginning, honorary membership 
was conferred (without dues) upon persons 
whom the Association wished to honor for 
exceptional services. Other original classi- 
fications were: annual dues, $2; life, $50; 
patron, $1,000 (no record is found of anyone 
who attained patron sainthood in this way). 
All classes of members received the JOURNAL 
and had voting privileges. Within three 
years annual dues were changed to $1, and the 
JOURNAL was put on a separate subscription 
basis. 

In 1914 revisions provided for: associate 
members (no vote) with dues of $1; active 
members, $2 (to receive the Bulletin, a quar- 
terly that the Association had begun to publish 
in 1912); sustaining members, $4 or more (to 
receive all periodicals of the Association). 
Later associate membership and patron were 
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discontinued, the amount of active and life 
membership dues varied, new membership 
terms were introduced, as: contributing, sus- 
taining (with appropriate amounts of money 
attached); in 1940, junior, available to any 
one person for a period of three years only; 
finally, in 1946, the only memberships retained 
were active, life, and honorary. 

A special regulation, applied in 1925, re- 
quired all national memberships to come in 
through affiliated state associations except for 
persons who lived where such associations did 
not exist or function. 

In 1940 a radical change of policy set up 
special membership requirements, as follows: 


A degree from a college or university with a 
major in home economics; or a degree from a 
college or university with a major in a related 
field (as biological science, physical science, social 
science, psychology, related art) and, in addition, 
evidence satisfactory to the executive com- 
mittee that through subsequent training or ex- 
perience the person has become, in interest and 
practice, a home economist. 


Active and junior classifications have been 
mentioned. A special rate for active member- 
ship for graduating seniors was put into effect 
in 1943 but was not covered by the constitu- 
tion until 1946, at which time junior member- 
ship was discontinued. 

Affiliated and allied associations. A /filiated 
associations or “‘societies” were not defined in 
the original constitution but were recognized 
by the definition of the council which included 
“a representative from each local society which 
had in its membership ten paid members of 
the AHEA.” In 1911, “affiliated local socie- 
ties’ became a second section of the by-laws 
pertaining to membership and were to include 
in their constitution a statement that their 
aims were the same as those of the AHEA. 
In 1914 the introductory phrase of this section 
read: ‘‘State or other local home economics 
organizations.”” By 1921 such organizations 
were required to send to AHEA $1 annual 
dues for each local member. The amount of 
dues was changed later when new membership 
requirements were set up. In 1925 affiliation 
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on the same basis as states was extended to 
Canadian provinces and territorial and insular 
possessions of the United States. 

Student clubs in colleges and high schools 
were admitted as affiliated groups in 1923 
with affiliation coming through state associa- 
tions, each club to pay $2 annual national 
dues in addition to state dues. During 1944 
and 1945 a new organizational plan was worked 
out so that by 1946 the constitution provided 
for college club affiliation at 10¢ a member 
($2 minimum for any one club), and these 
affiliated groups became the college club de- 
partment of the AHEA. A new article in the 
by-laws at that time announced: 


The American Home Economics Association 
shall serve as sponsor with the Office of Education 
of the Future Homemakers of America. The 
executive board of the AHEA shall appoint 
representatives to serve on the advisory board of 
that organization. 


The FHA had developed out of the high school 
clubs that had been affiliated with the AHEA. 

Homemaker groups were affiliated in 1936, 
affiliation accomplished through state associa- 
tions, with payment of $5 national dues in 
addition to state dues. 

Groups of home economists in a foreign 
country were given the right to affiliate (in 
1931) upon the payment of $5 annual dues. 

In 1914, organizations with interests allied 
to home economics were asked to send dele- 
gates to AHEA meetings, and their relation- 
ship to AHEA was covered by a section of the 
by-laws under the heading “Allied Societies.” 
In 1921 non-home-economics organizations 
that affiliated, were required to pay a fee of $5. 

Committees. A permissive statement about 
standing committees and their appointment 
by the executive committee appeared in the 
first constitution, but no committees were 
specified until the 1914 revision amplified the 
statement as follows: “‘A finance committee, 


ing committees shall be appointed by the 
council.”” Previous to this date the executive 
committee had been the editorial board. In 
1930 the appointment of standing committees 
was vested in the council and the term editorial 
board became advisory editorial committee. 
The finance committee was superseded by an 
investment committee to be appointed by the 
executive committee and an advisory budget 
committee, the personnel of which was speci- 
fied (specification modified in 1936). In 1936 
the personnel of the investment committee 
also was specified. A committee on commit- 
tees was added in 1940, and in 1946 an advisory 
committee for college clubs was included, 
although both committees had existed before 
those dates. The latter committee was to be 
appointed by the executive board. In prac- 
tice other committees had been considered 
as “‘standing,”’ and always special committees 
had been appointed by the executive board, 
the executive committee, or the president. 
Sections. When members of the Associa- 
tion interested in household and institution 
management had met as a special group and 
signs appeared that meetings of other groups 
were desirable, this situation resulted in a 
new by-law in 1911, with some changes in 
wording in 1914: “‘Sections shall be organized 
subject to the approval of the council.... 
Sections shall be represented on the council 
of the AHEA by their chairmen.” In 1930 
sections became divisions and departments. 
Regions. The constitution published in 
1921 contained a new by-law that provided 
for grouping the states according to 6 regions: 
Eastern, Southern, Central, West Central, 
Pacific, Canadian. Each region was to be 
represented on the council by a regional 
councilor. Regions were changed in 1923 to 
omit Canada, create the Inland Empire, and 
separate the New England states from the 
Eastern region, thus making 7 instead of 6 


an editorial board, and other necessary stand -regions. 


Personnel ana Headquarters 


Workers and a place to work are a necessary 
corollary to a constitution. In its infancy the 


AHEA was fortunate in finding enthusiastic 
sponsors who gave of their time, mind, and 
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heart even to the details of record keeping, 
filing, corresponding, and editing. As has 
already been noted, Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, 
secretary-treasurer, and Dr. C. F. Langworthy 
edited the first three issues of the JouRNAL, 
and Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel gave her services 
as editor from that time on through June 1915. 
No office, except private rooms or spaces in 
the homes or offices of these three persons, was 
provided by the Association and no clerical 
workers or assistants employed until the 
appointment of Marguerite Lake as managing 
editor in 1912. She was authorized to rent an 
office near her home in Forest Hill, Maryland, 
and to employ a clerk or stenographer. This 
location was near enough to Baltimore, Mrs. 
Abel’s home, for frequent conferences of editor 
and managing editor. 

In June 1913, Keturah E. Baldwin was 
appointed to succeed Miss Lake as of Septem- 
ber 1. She had the office equipment moved to 
Baltimore and installed in a room in her apart- 
ment on St. Paul Street. Later three other 
moves were made to one-room offices: 1915, to 
another address on St. Paul Street; 1916, to the 
Medical and Chirurgical Building on Cathedral 
Street; 1927, to 101 East 20th Street. In 
these locations, Miss Baldwin and one 
stenographer-clerk (two after 1922) carried on 
the business of the JouRNAL and whatever 
general Association business was referred to 
this office. Such Association business in- 
creased in volume year by year until new 
executive and editorial offices were set up in 
Washington. 

A small fund was raised in 1914 to secure the 
services of Anna Barrows as executive secre- 
tary on a part-time basis. For one year Miss 
Barrows, acting more in the capacity of a field 
secretary than an executive secretary, gave 
the portion of the time that the fund did not 
cover. 

A part-time editor, Mrs. Alice P. Norton, 
was employed in 1915, but most of her work 
was done away from the office. While Mrs. 
Norton was on leave of absence in Constanti- 
nople from 1921 to 1923, Ruth Van Deman was 
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acting editor for the April and May 1921 
issues, and Mrs. Mary de Garmo Bryan was 
editor of those from June 1921 through July 
1923. A temporary arrangement for office 
space was made with the Grace Dodge Hotel 
in 1922, when Mary E. Sweeny became execu- 
tive secretary. Helen W. Atwater was ap- 
pointed editor in 1923, and executive and 
editorial offices were secured on the sixth 
floor of the Mills Building in 1924. The 
business office remained in Baltimore until 
1935, when all the offices were consolidated in 
the Mills Building. In the meantime Miss 
Baldwin’s title changed from managing editor 
to business editor (plus office secretary of the 
Association), to business manager of the 
Association, including the JourNaL. In the 
latter capacity she served until November 
1945. 

Changes in executive personnel since 1923: 
executive secretary, Lita Bane, 1923-25; 
Alice L. Edwards, 1926-36; Mrs. Katharine M. 
Ansley (now Mrs. Alderman) 1936—~40; Edna 
M. Van Horn, 1940-43; Gladys M. Wyckoff, 
acting in this post while field secretary, 
1943-44; Lelia Massey, 1944—-. Field secre- 
tary: Marjorie M. Heseltine, 1935-36; Hazel 
P. Roach, 1936-40; Gladys M. Wyckoff, 1940-. 
Editor, Helen W. Atwater, 1923-41; Helen 
P. Hostetter, 1941-46; Mrs. Zelta F. Roden- 
wold, 1946-. Marion H. Steele, who entered 
the employ of the AHEA in 1928 as secretary 
to the editor, became assistant to the editor in 
1937, assistant editor in 1945, and managing 
editor in 1946. Katharine W. Kumler was 
assistant editor also in 1931-32. Business 
manager, Lorna Goodman, 1945-. Office sec- 
retary: Mrs. Edith L. Reynolds, 1936-43. 
Office manager, Ruth Campbell, 1943-44; 
Dale Wynn, 1944-. 

Other persons have been employed for 
definite pieces of work, but these will appear 
in a later issue under special AHEA projects. 

The headquarters now occupies ten rooms 
in the Mills Building, and the expanded work 
keeps a staff of 21 busy (5 administrative 
officers, 2 assistant administrators, and 14 
secretaries and clerks). 
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Who Are the Children Who Need Psychiatric 


Guidance? 


LOIS BARCLAY MURPHY 


Dr. Murphy has served on the psychology faculty of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege since its opening in 1928. She holds degrees from Vassar College, 
Union Theological Seminary, and Teachers College, Columbia University. 


GOOD many people feel like this 
about a psychiatrist: “If we’re sick enough to 
be sent to one we must be going crazy, and 
we'd rather go crazy without the help of a 
psychiatrist. We don’t want to be a case. 
We don’t want our children to be cases.” 

Why has this situation arisen? One reason 
is there are not enough psychiatrists to give 
us a chance to get acquainted. When we do 
have a chance, we find them surprisingly 
human. One lives around the corner from 
me; he looks just like any other father sitting 
in an easy chair reading to his little daughter or 
giving her a piggy-back ride. We have little 
opportunity to see different kinds of things 
they can do. We associate them with life- 
and-death troubles and with insanity because 
they’ve had to handle the most desperate 
problems first. 

For another thing, we are uncertain about 
what psychiatrists will probe into. We are 
quite sure they will get into embarrassing 
questions. Some of us even have a feeling that 
perhaps psychiatrists have rather perverted 
minds. Others feel they may make mountains 
out of molehills, that they must be maladjusted 
themselves to know so much about maladiust- 
ment, and besides they charge too much. 
Altogether it is a painful thing to think about 
and talk about. 

But actually these individuals are potentially 
much more useful to the average family on 
everyday matters than the dentist is. 


Psychiatrists for Everyday Problems 
Our anxiety and resistance to psychiatrists 


are reflected in our attitude toward their 
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mistakes. Suppose we admit right away, 
psychiatrists are human and they can make 
mistakes like anyone else. So do dentists and 
so do doctors. If we have a mature, sensible 
attitude toward doctors we say: medical 
science is young; what is good practice today 
may be outgrown tomorrow; the best doctor 
cannot know everything even in the field of 
medicine. Even if the doctor makes a mistake 
ohe time out of a hundred, that does not stop 
me from getting the benefit of his 99 accurate 
recommendations. Similarly we should be pre- 
pared for the likelihood that psychiatrists will 
make mistakes once in a while. Sometimes 
they will not think difficult behavior is as 
serious as it really is; sometimes they may make 
suggestions that will not work. But this is 
no reason tor failing to profit from the 99 
suggestions that do work. We consult them 
as we consult doctors because they have more 
knowledge and more experience with the 
particular difficulty we are confronting than 
we have. 

If I were teaching a group of 30 children in 
an elementary school what I would like best 
would be two or three days of the time of a 
child-minded psychiatrist, who would visit 
classes, look at the children’s drawings and 
arithmetic, listen to them read, hear their 
stories and their speech, watch them on the 
playground, then sit down with me to make 
out a plan for each child: a list of his personality 
assets and liabilities; an analysis of how his 
school life can help his development. 

If he has babyish speech, if he is timid in 
groups, if he is resistant to routine jobs like 
arithmetic, if he is erratic and disorganized, if 
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his general work level is far below his ability, 
if he is disliked by the children, what are the 
emotional needs underlying each difficulty? 
What can I do about them? Which one needs 
more help than I can give him in this room with 
this particular group of children? Which 
child if any should have psychiatric help 
immediately, which should be watched, which 
ones can be expected to move along and make 
good progress with the normal life of the group? 


Almost Every Child Needs Help 


The children who need psychiatric help may 
be those who are too good, those who are too 
bad, those who are not so happy as they could 
be, those who are making their parents un- 
happy, those who are not developing as well 
as they should. And since this applies to 
most children at some point, almost any child 
could be spared considerable waste of time, 
bad habits, and stored up ill-feeling if a 
psychiatrist were consulted exactly as we take 
a child to the doctor when he looks thin and 
pale and say, “Please Dr. X, I wish you’d 
look him over and make any suggestions you 
can.” 

Most of us do not have an opportunity to 
get this type of everyday help from a psychi- 
atrist on everyday problems of normal children. 
Generally we have to confine our consultations 
with a psychiatrist to questions about those 
children with whom everything else has failed. 
I have in mind a sixth grade boy who was 
hostile, antagonistic to work, a real trouble- 
maker in the classroom, annoying other 
children and throwing them off balance. He 
had an extremely understanding teacher who 
had tried to be his friend, had tried to give him 
responsibilities which would be challenging, 
dramatic and play outlets that would be fun, 
and to help with his routine school work. 
Nothing was of any avail; and since his be- 
havior had been like this ever since he started 
in school, it was quite rightly concluded that 
he would not be able to make adequate progress 
in school without psychiatric help. 

Another child at the age of four appeared to 
be severely retarded and was not developing 
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adequately in his ability to play with other 
children, to use the materials of nursery school, 
or to co-operate with parents and teachers. 
After a period of observation indicated quite 
clearly that he would not be likely to respond 
to the usual experiences available in nursery 
school, plans for special help were made, and 
with special guidance over a period of years he 
showed enormous improvement. His early 
intelligence quotient of 65 changed on suc- 
cessive tests until it was above 140. We do 
not say that all instances of severely retarded 
children in normal families are due to emotional 
stress, but we have seen enough of such 
instances to be sure that psychiatric help can 
often succeed with such children. 

Another child was losing time from school 
because of stomach upsets which came fre- 
quently and seemed to have no physical basis. 
Here again psychiatric work with the child 
showed that these upsets were connected with 
the child’s dependence on his mother. After 
a few months of treatment they disappeared. 

These are clear-cut instances of maladjust- 
ments which almost any teacher would recog- 
nize. Can we make any guess about the 
number of children who probably need psy- 
chiatric help? 


Living Is Not Easy 


If asked to estimate the percentage of 
children who will not pull through to satis- 
factory work in school and emotional adyjust- 
ment without psychiatric aid I would say the 
minimum might be 10 per cent in metropolitan 
and suburban environments. If that sounds 
extreme, we must remember that 5 per cent of 
the population spends some time in a mental 
hospital during a lifetime; that a large propor- 
tion of physical illness, including gastro- 
intestinal troubles, gastric ulcers, and circula- 
tory troubles like high blood pressure, have 
emotional factors as primary or secondary 
causes. Some delinquency and crime, some 
divorces, also should be included at the adult 
level as the end-result of stresses that could 
have been relieved in childhood. We have to 
admit that living in the modern world, whether 
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it is the world of the depression or of wartime, 
or the postwar world, is not easy. Some of 
us are subjected to less strain than others. It 
is only fair to say that the time has come for 
us to recognize that emotional problems are 
as normal as budget problems in modern life 
and that the pychiatrist should become as 
casually accepted as the insurance man. 
Mental health insurance is just as important 
as fire insurance. 

At Sarah Lawrence College the psychiatrist 
functions as a teacher’s ally and consultant. 
For instance, two students puzzled me. They 
were obviously both insecure, needing attention 
and reassurance. They were interested and 
enthusiastic in class discussion but were ir- 
responsible and erratic about getting their 
work done. I talkdd with our psychiatrist 
about them. He evidently thought I was 
being too sympathetic with them and said 
that whatever their insecurities, it would not 
hurt them to be made to worry about their 
work enough to get it done and that getting 
it done would relieve some of their insecurity. 
I can’t say that putting down the screws 
proved to be magic, but what he said en- 
couraged me to be tougher with them. One 
ended up really splendidly; the other still needs 
a lot of week-by-week help. 


Why Do We Resist Help? 

The problem of getting to the psychiatrist 
is still a big one after we have decided who 
needs to go. Let us suppose the picture is 
clear and we know that this child wltose work 
has been inadequate for several years, and 
this boy who is chronically antagonistic and 
unreachable, and this timid child who dares 
not play with the other children need help. 
Do we just ship the child off to the psychiatrist? 

We cannot do that because the parents’ 
co-operation is necessary. In one instance the 
mother of a timid little girl who could not play 
with other children did not believe in psychi- 
atrists and refused to have her child go to one. 
At the time I first watched the child she was 


six years old and very weepy in school. She is 
now 13 and still weeps in another school. 
How can she get through life without help? 
What can we do so long as her mother refuses 
to consider the possibility? 

Mothers are not the only ones who are 
resistant to psychiatric help. Teachers often 
act just like the mother mentioned; they are 
afraid the child will feel different. What 
should they do if he does not want to go? The 
child will become self-conscious. The psy- 
chiatrist will stir up a lot of ideas that will make 
the child feel worse than he does now. All 
these are things that mothers and teachers both 
feel. 

Our answer is, perhaps you are right; but if 
the mother and the teacher have done every- 
thing possible and the child is either going 
downhill or is at a complete standstill in the 
important jobs for his age, the risk should be 
taken. Generally, the consequences are not 
so awful as we thought they would be. Not 
that the children will not fuss; they will. They 
will say things like, ‘‘I don’t want to go back 
and talk to that old saphead. He’s no good. 
He’s supposed to understand children, but he 
doesn’t help a bit. He just thinks he’s smart, 
but he hasn’t a brain in his head.’”’ The real 
test is not what the child says but what he 
does. 

Children, especially the res@ntful, resistant 
children, will often turn the antagonism, which 
was interfering with work, right onto the 
psychiatrist. Tefchers and parents should be 
prepared for this and meet it with such state- 
ments as this: ‘“‘Well, he helped Jim when he 
was having work trouble like yours, so we'll 
have to give him a chance.” 

If the child who wouldn’t work begins to do 
fine things, and the child who daydreamed be- 
gins to pay attention, and the disturbing child 
begins to help instead of upsetting everyone, 
and the child with stomach upsets stops vomit- 
ing, and the timid child begins to play out of 
doors with the group, take that for evidence of 
the psychiatrist’s help, not what the child says. 
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Materials for Removing Taste Effects 


in Organoleptic Tests 


W. D. BATEN 


Mr. Baten, research professor of statistics at Michigan State College 
and statistician for the experiment station there, has been carrying on 
research work pertaining to organoleptic tests for the past three years. 


OW best to remove the effect of 
the last sample before taking the next one is an 
important problem connected with organo- 
leptic tests. Various judges employ various 
test substances for this purpose. Some judges 
assigned to these tests take a sip of water or 
eat a cracker between samples. Tasters often 
use a piece of a cookie for removing salty fish 
tastes from the mouth before eating the next 
sample. Slices of apples have been utilized 
extensively for removing the tastes of eggs, 
milk, and ice cream. A common test substance 
used for freeing the taste buds of the lingering 
stimuli of food just eaten is bread and water. 
The object of the experiment here reported was 
to determine which of six test substances used 
extensively is the best for removing the effects 
of the last eaten sample—for bringing the 
mouth back to normal before eating the next 
sample. 


Materials and Methods Used 


The 24 judges were served salty tomato 
juice and sweetened apple juice. They were 
requested to taste the juice by taking a large 
sip and then to determine which of the follow- 
ing was best for eliminating the effects of the 
juice just tasted: water, crackers and water, 
cookies and water, carrots and water, a slice 
of an apple and water, and bread and water. 
Salt was added to the tomato juice so that the 
drink would quickly stimulate the entire set 
of taste buds and because a salty taste lingers 
in the mouth for a considerable time. Suffi- 
cient sugar was added to make the apple juice 


1Journal article No. 778 (n.s.) Michigan Agricultural 
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contain 16 per cent of sugar. This very sweet 
taste also stays with the taste buds a long time. 
Normal apple juice contains about 12 per cent 
of sugar. The water was tap water. 

Each taster was asked to use each of the six 
test substances between the samples. The 
majority of the judges made at least two trials 
with each before recording their final decisions. 
Most of the panel members had had experience 
in tasting tests for determining food qualities. 

Judges were asked to record scores for the 
six substances, listing in ascending order the 
rank of each for removing the taste of the last 
sample. The best received the rank 1. 

When various test substances tied in their 
ratings, the average was used as the rank for 
each of these substances. For example, if 
crackers and water received a rank of 1 and 
carrots and water and bread and water each 


received a rank of 2, then the rank 


was given to each of the last two test sub- 
stances. If each of three materials received 


the rank of 1, then the average of the ranks, 1, 

; 1+2+3 

2, and 3, had there been no ties, ore ——————— 
3 
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2, was given to each of these substances. 
In this way the sum of the ranks was always 
the same for each judge. Several ties were 
noted, indicating that some of the individuals 
considered one or more of these materials 
about the same in power to free the mouth of 


the taste of the previous sample. 


Results Pertaining to Tomato Juice 


Averages and the standard deviations of the 
averages of ranks given to substances used 


Materials for Removing Taste Effects 


between tomato juice samplings are shown in 
table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Results of scoring six test substances used between tomato 
juice samplings 


AVERAGE + STANDARD 


TEST SUBSTANCE DEVIATION 


Crackers and water... 2.54 0.28 
Apples and water 2.8 + 0.30 
Cookies and water 3.0 + 0.26 
Carrots and water 3.42+0.31 
Bread and water......... 3.740.29 
5.7+0.14 


An analysis of variance (not given) indicated 
that the average of the ranks for crackers and 
water and apples and water was significantly 
less than the averages for carrots and water, 
Bread and water 
seemed better than water alone for removing 
The tasters 
considered that crackers and water, apples and 


bread and water, and water. 
the effect of the tomato juice. 


water, and cookies and water had about the 
same ability for freeing the mouth of the taste 
of the tomato juice. Ranks for water were 
either 5 or 6, except one which was 3. 
Seventy-one per cent of the panel members 
gave crackers and water rankings of less than 
or equal to 3; no one ranked this test substance 
sixth. Only one person gave it a rank of 5. 
Crackers and water received more first places 
than any one of the other test substances. 
Apples and water received the next largest 


number of first ranks. About two-thirds of 
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the individuals gave this test substance ranks 
equal to or less than 3. Two-thirds of them 
rated cookies and water below 4; only two 
rated this substance above 4. Carrots and 
water received no rank of 1; about one-half 
of the tasters rated this substance 4 or higher. 
The crackers-water combination was far 
superior to white bread and water, a surprising 
result. Evidently the dryness of the crackers 
permitted the crackers to break into smaller 
pieces than the bread when chewed and thus 
better absorb the tomato juice left in the 
mouth. 

The standard deviations of the averages 
indicate how the individual ranks were 
scattered about the respective averages. The 
standard deviation of the ranks given to water 
was much less than the other standard 
deviations, showing that the judges were in 
close agreement in their decisions concerning 
it. 


Results Relating to the Apple Juice 


Averages and standard deviations of the 
averages of ranks given to materials used 
between samplings of sweetened apple juice 
are shown in table 2. 

On carrying out an analysis of variance (not 
given) it was found that the average of the 
ranks given to crackers and water was signifi- 
cantly smaller than the averages received by 
cookies and water, bread and water, apples 
and water, and water. The bread and water 
combination was rated better than apples and 
water or water. Apples and water and water 
alone were considered to be much inferior to 


TABLE 2 
Results of scoring six test substances used between apple juice samplings 


TEST SUBSTANCE 


RANKS FROM 1 TO 6 AVERAGE + 
STANDARD DEVIATION 


RANKS FROM 1 TO 5 AVERAGE + 
STANDARD DEVIATION 


2.1+40.21 2.1+0.19 
2.6 + 0.26 2.5 + 0.24 
3.1 +0.29 3.0 + 0.25 
3.1 + 0.25 3.0 + 0.24 
4.9+ 0.26 4.52+0.21 
5.1 +0.24 


— 
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Crackers and 
Carrots and water...................... 
Cockies and water..................... 

Bread and water........................ 

Apples and 
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the others. Crackers and water received more 
first ranks than any one of the other test 
substances; 22 of the 24 judges rated it 3 or 
less; no one ranked it 5 or 6. About 79 per 
cent of the panel members graded carrots and 
water 4 orless. About 84 per cent rated water 
4 or higher; 71 per cent gave it a rank of 5 or 6. 
Practically all testers ranked apples and water 
either 5 or 6. 

The standard deviations of these averages 
show that the variabilities of these items about 
their respective arithmetic means are about the 
same and that the tasters were usually con- 
sistent in their decisions about these test 
substances. 

The slice of an apple and water was the 
combination used between samples of the 
apple juice to determine whether or not the 
judges were thinking about their tasks and 
were really rendering decisions that could be 
accepted. Only one judge was inconsistent; 
he gave this material a rank of 2. When the 
other materials were considered with apples 
and water omitted, the ranks ran from 1 to 5. 
Averages pertaining to these ranks, together 
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with their standard deviations, are listed in 
the column to the right of the other averages 
in table 2. The cracker-water combination 
received the lowest average. Values in general 
are about the same as when substances were 
ranked from 1 to 6. 


Conclusions 


1. The best substance for removing the 
effect of the last sample tasted may not be the 
same for different foods tasted. 

2. Crackers and water are superior to most 
of the other five substances tested for removing 
the effects of the last sample of salted tomato 
juice or sweetened apple juice. 

3. Water alone was judged to be the poorest 
substance of the six tested for freeing the taste 
buds of the taste of the last sample of salted 
tomato juice or sweetened apple juice. 

4. Crackers and water are better than white 
bread and water for taking out of the mouth 
the taste of the last sample of salted tomato 
juice or sweetened apple juice. 

5. Any one of several substances may be 
used with equal advantage. 


California Challenges New York 


California is enthusiastically supporting the Permanent Headquarters Fund 


for AHEA. 


A fund of $500 is reported by President Helen Matlock, although 


plans were not approved until the state council met in September. 
California’s money-raising drive is planned on three levels, according to state 

chairman Mercedes Bates. On the state-wide basis, a state news letter, edited 

by Jane Sedgwick and managed by Mrs. Eleeta Hoke, is expected not only to 


be self supporting but to create an overage for the fund. 


Further, fees from 


commercial exhibitors at the state convention scheduled for Los Angeles in May 


will swell the fund. 


Sections of the state association are making contributions also. 


The Southern 


Section, headed by Jean Henderson, tops the list with $400, $100 of which came 
from the Los Angeles HEIB’s; North Central Section with Mrs. Ann Smith as 
chairman plans a rummage sale to raise funds; and getting organized for action 
are chairmen Mrs. Berneace Rice for the Northern Section, Mrs. Gladys Prunty 
for the Central Section, and Claribel Nye for the Bay Section. 

The third level of the California plan is that of individual gifts. Already $100 | 
has come in from that source where contributions are based on the individual’s | 
sense of responsibility and gratitude to the profession. 

California hopes to make New York regret its promise to top the contribu- : 
tions of any other state in the Association. 


In Short... 


A Food Service Opbortunity 


MAYE HOOVER 


Director of Cafeterias 
Government Services, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


A unique “nonprofit distributing” organiza- 
tion, Government Services, Inc., which 
operates 50 cafeterias, 35 snack bars, and 
various recreational concessions on federal 
property employs many home economists and 
wants to engage still more. Graduates of 
more than 80 colleges and universities, repre- 
senting 30 states and six foreign countries, 
already hold supervisory positions on its 
cafeteria staffs. Other similar positions are 
open to college girls who have majored in food 
and nutrition or institutional management. 

During 1917 and 1918, when thousands of 
Americans came to Washington to help win the 
first World War, government employees in 
many instances were compelled to subsist day 
after day on box lunches or inadequate meals 
provided in improvised lunchrooms. The idea 
of Government Services, Inc., was born. 
Home economists helped to develop it. 

Mall Cafeteria in Henry Park was the first 
unit established. By 1926 five units were in 
operation, and by 1940 the number had risen 
to 33. During the four years of World War II, 
the number almost doubled; 55 cafeterias 
served more than 55,000,000 patrons in 1943. 
Since V-J Day there has been a slight reduction 
in the total volume of business, and the num- 
ber of cafeterias in Washington has dropped to 
50. However, the organization has started to 
branch out from the nation’s capital. It is 
operating a cafeteria unit in Denver, Colorado, 
and another in the recreational area, Fontana 
Village, North Carolina, located in the Great 
Smokies. 

This corporation which employs home 
economists in large numbers utilizes modern 
cafeteria methods but operates for service 


Hal J. Miller Photo 
Mrs. Georgia Schlosser, MS, °41, Columbia 
University, manager, and Vesta Rogers, BS, 
"42, Texas Technological College, assistant man- 
ager, confer about plans at the Navy T-5 cafeteria. 


rather than profit. It provides nutritious and 
palatable food at low prices for Uncle Sam’s 
workers and the general public. It has no 
stockholders; it pays no dividends. Half of its 
net profits is retained for expansion and im- 
provements; half is paid into the U. S. Treasury 
as rent for space occupied. 

Employment of college girls in supervisory 
jobs is a policy long observed by this organiza- 
tion. Employment of many more home econo- 
mists is contemplated because Government 
Services, Inc., has found that the special train- 
ing and professional attitude toward their work 
held by these young women is particularly 
valuable. Applicants are assured adequate 
pay for on-the-job training, good working con- 
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ditions, the use of modern equipment, assist- 
ance of a trained staff, and a chance for ad- 
vancement into permanent, well-paying jobs. 

Qualifications needed by applicants in addi- 
tion to academic training are attractive per- 
sonalities, good grooming, an average height 
and weight, and the ability to get along with 
all types of people. Applicants should have a 
genuine interest in the food service field. Pro- 
motions are based on merit, under a planned 
program of job evaluation. 

During initial employment, staff members 
enroll in the cafeteria training program. First 
they are assigned to jobs which give them a 
background in maintenance and supervision 
of a food service unit. Then they go on to 
food production and later into managerial 
work. The company operates a guest house 
where new staff members may stay until 
permanently located. Every effort is made to 
make employees feel at home in the nation’s 
capital. 

A brochure giving full particulars of careers 
within its organization may be obtained by 
writing to the Cafeteria Division, Government 
Services, Inc., 1135—21ist Street, N.W., 


Washington 5, D. C. 


Nutrition Intrigue 


HEDWIG R, POEHLER 
Nutritionist 


Milwaukee (Wisconsin) Health Department 


Last year I launched a monthly news sheet 
called Nutrition Echoes for distribution to the 
nurses of the Milwaukee Health Department. 
It was an educational venture to which I had 
given much thought. I decided to present 
facts and opinions in a popular style, to keep 
articles short with ample space between them 
to make the page appear interesting, and to 
include every month one piece of light verse to 
further lighten the sheet. 

My chief aim was to create attitudes. Fac- 
tual nutrition information had been given 
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already through lectures and conferences. A 
secondary purpose of this news sheet was to 
keep fresh in the consciousness of the nurses 
the fact that nutrition is a vital tool in a public 
health program. 

Copies were given only to each nurse and 
each dentist at first. Soon workers in offices 
and laboratories asked to be included. A 
single copy placed on the bulletin board 
brought requests from the men in the sanitary 
division for individual copies to take home. 
The oral hygienists showed interest in being on 
the circulation list. A mother sitting in the 
habit clinic was given a copy. When she 
finished reading it she said, “That poem fits 
me! It’s easier to take the facts when they are 
in rhyme.” If not enough copies for all 
members are distributed to a division, indi- 
viduals say, “How is it I didn’t get a copy?” 
Some nurses have asked me to put relatives on 
my mailing list. 

Future plans include circulating Nutrition 
Echoes to other city departments. 


Learning to See 


RUTH F. DAVIS 


University of Wisconsin 


All human understanding is based on the 
ability to project yourself into the position of 
another, knowing his problems and capabilities, 
his comings and goings, his thinking and 
dreaming. To understand art you must 
understand the thoughts of the artist. Art 
appreciation is based on learning how to see 
as the artist sees, on recognizing what he is 
looking for and seeing, just as music apprecia- 
tion is based on learning how to listen, or 
learning to listen and hear as the musician 
hears. 

Most of us see the world from the standpoint 
of what we touch in our daily living. The 
world becomes a series of familiar streets and 
buildings, faces and figures, which we look 
at and see without further searching, objects 
we look at and soon no longer see. We travel 
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the same street for years and yet if one of 
its houses is pointed out to us it seems entirely 
strange. It is our lazy seeing which requires 
a great need or an unusual incident to bring 
an object to our attention. You were forced 
to look when you sought shelter from the 
rain on the porch of a certain house, or a 
stranger stopped you and asked to be directed 
to a specific number. 

All we know and all we can express comes 
through our senses—seeing, hearing, feeling, 
smelling, tasting, intuition (the so-called sixth), 
and the sense of action, kinesthesia. The 
artist is most observant. In order to become 
more artistic yourself you must sharpen your 
senses. See more keenly, hear more intelli- 
gently, feel more sensitively, smell more 
discriminately, taste more consciously. Be 
analytical of all your experiences and be 
ready for experience. In foods, don’t close 
your mind to certain flavors. Taste them 
and you will be surprised what new enjoyments 
await you in eating. A food connoisseur is 
one who can detect the subtle earthy flavors 
of mushrooms and truffles or the pungent herbs. 
Eating is habit; we think we enjoy only that 
which is familiar. Pumpkin pie is not right 
unless it is spiced just the way it was at home 
when you were growing up. Listen to music 
which is strange. You will become interested 
in new sound enjoyments. Be aware of smells 
and get a delicious whiff of wet earth on rainy 
days. 

It is an average person who walks along 
and sees only the obvious. Train yourself to 
see more than just the tact that the sun is 
shining. Observe the angle at which the sun 
strikes an object, its color in the sun and in the 
shadow, the shape of the shadow, the increased 
textural effect created by light and shadow; 
see again the light within the shadow. Don’t 
be the kind of person who thrills only with 
the display of brilliant color in a sunset or in 
the October leaves. Learn to see and be 
stirred by the variety of grays on a November 
day and a landscape seen through the fog. 

Appreciation of nature can be shallow and 
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sentimental, in other words, enjoying color for 
its associations rather than for its finer harmo- 
nies, liking a scene for prettiness rather than 
character. The cottage, picturesque in its 
setting of flowers and shady trees approached 
by a winding stone path, suggests comfort, 
friendliness, and gentleness. Tall corn waving 
in the breeze suggests prosperity, well-being, 
and plenty. The artist has found beauty in 
poverty and humble living. Why does he 
paint the tumble-down shacks, the tenements 
with wash lines crisscrossing the back stair- 
ways, the old unpainted boats in the harbor? 
He is interested in the play of light on the 
weathered boards, the texture of coalyards, 
the sagging line of the old buildings. He sees 
line, form, color, texture, light, movement 
where others see only sordidness. He sees 
all of the world about him—not just the 
pretty, pleasant things. Art is an expression 
of the times in which he lives. Prosperity 
and ease are only a small part of his world. 
He is not afraid to see the remainder and 
admit life at its worst. The artist has been 
a socialist through the ages, bringing before 
reluctant eyes humanity in need. 


How Artists Help Our Vision 


The old masters saw the world critically. 
They recorded their seeing in forceful line and 
color. At first seeing was only in two-dimen- 
sional form. Then, gradually, seeing became 
aware of depth. Painters of the impression- 
istic school narrowed their seeing to light and 
expended their efforts in methods of repro- 
ducing in pigment the brilliancy of sunlight at 
various times of day. They thereby developed 
a system of using broken color spots of primary 
intensity. Through such searching seeing, 
artists have been able to show the beauty 
of the world to us who have eyes but do not 
use them—the blueness of shadows, the 
simplicity of line in objects, the interest in 
grouping! 

Today the artist sees all this and sees what 
artists before him have accomplished, but 
he goes on experimenting and searching into 
still deeper seeing. He sees his obligation 
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to society. He feels even greater powers of 
expression in line, color, and texture. He has 
discovered that recognizable objects are no 
longer necessary to make line and color speak 
ideas. As Gertrude Stein writes of Picasso, 
“the learned from seeing at what he was looking, 
—began to doubt if in looking he could see,— 
began to doubt what he was seeing,—made 
drawings not of things seen but of things 
expressed,—drawings were words, his only 
way of talking.” 

Where are you in your seeing? With the 
old masters seeing the world through sixteenth 
century spectacles? 

The artist’s seeing today has been aided by 
the scientist. He sees microscopically, 
psychologically, chemically. Today science 
has photographed molecules, atoms, split- 
second action, radiant energy, sound waves, 
odor waves, emotional reactions. How does 
this affect the art of today? Surely if these 
phenomena can be seen photographically the 
artist is capable of showing them graphically. 
The physical angle of seeing has been changed, 
too, by the lifting of man high above the 
surface of the earth in skyscrapers and air- 
planes. Familiar objects are no longer seen 
only from the ground level. 

Art deals with ideas and representations 
which go beyond experiment and present-day 
knowledge into the realm of metaphysics. 
Art sometimes through intuition and clair- 
voyance predicts future scientific discoveries. 
Art reveals feeling which man cannot put 
into words, for language has not yet produced 
a word for it. The artist does not limit his 
vision to the area of a canvas and the materials 
and tool of the painter. He sees in terms of 
the three-dimensional. He designs utilities, 
interiors, buildings, communities, using the 
materials and tools of the engineer, architect, 
and craftsman. The artist today is not a 
visionary, starving, garret recluse with a 
different set of morals and a questionable 
standard of living. He is a person who sees 
with a purpose. He is a vigorous leader of 
our thinking—a vital part of our community. 
Learn, as the artist has, to see. 
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Via Stage Setting 


MAY E. JUSTEN 


McHenry Community High School 
McHenry, Illinois 


The stage setting for the junior class play, 
“The Mad Hatters,” was needed, and our 
Homemaking II class took on the job of pro- 
viding it. Here’s how. 

First we read the play and studied the char- 
acters, just as we would study the members of 
a family to discover their interests, needs, 
financial situation, and the type of community 
in which they live. 

The setting of the play, we found, was the 
living room of the Hatters’ home. We studied 
the stage setting pictured, noting location of 
windows and doors, color of walls, size of room, 
electric outlets, and available floor space, just 
as we would study a room about to be fur- 
nished. Then we made a diagram on the 
blackboard and a list of the furniture we 
thought necessary for the beauty of the set, the 
comfort and convenience of the family, and the 
needs of the play. 

One situation in the play resulted in the four 
main characters’ dividing the stage so that 
each would have a corner of his own. In like 
manner we divided our class into four groups. 
Each was assigned a section of the room. Joe 
Hatter, the father, was “nuts about fishing” 
(the girls invaded the biology department for 
props); Mrs. Hatter was “nuts about dramat- 
ics’ (Katherine Cornell appeared properly 
framed on the wall of her corner); the daughter 
was a sports enthusiast (the physical education 
department was a great help here); and Bunny, 
the son, was interested in photography (the 
local studio provided glamour in exotic poses). 
All of us worked on the neutral zone which was. 
used by the whole family. 

Each group worked out a floor plan with 
appropriate furnishings and presented it to 
the class for criticism. 

An inventory of furniture on hand revealed a 
maple armchair, a maple settee, a floor lamp, 
two walnut bookcases, an upholstered slipper 
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chair (soiled), and assorted pieces of wicker 
furniture. After looking over our properties, 
we discussed the usefulness of each piece for 
our family. Scouts were then dispatched to 
local furniture stores to find out what, if any, 
additional furniture could be lend-leased to 
supplement what we had. On the basis of 
their reports, we decided to use maple furniture 
and to give the soiled chair a shampoo. One 
local store had a supply of maple occasional 
tables from which we chose three. Our color 
scheme was evolved from the rust, green, 
yellow, brown, and beige found in furniture 
and walls. 

A local department store lent us several 
samples of curtains and draperies which we 
experimented with and discussed as to color, 
type, and lengths appropriate for various 
types of windows and rooms. 

We decided on a large picture over the settee 
in the neutral zone of the stage setting. We 
had fun choosing that! It had to satisfy the 
fisherman, the dramatist, the young sports- 
woman, and the photographer. One of our 
class members brought in a set of eight large 
prints by American artists which provided us 
with variety in subject matter and suitability. 

Other accessories, such as colorful pottery, 
wastebaskets, growing plants, and magazines 
were carefully selected for each corner in 
keeping with basic art principles of color and 
design. 

After the pictures were hung at eye level, 
the draperies basted the proper length, the 
furniture arranged, dusted, and polished, we 
stood back and admired the set. But not for 
long. After all, the Hatters were mad! The 
<ast and director carried on from there. 

But the girls were happy. The stage looked 
beautiful, and the class rated mention in the 
school paper and on the play program. 

Evaluation revealed that much learning had 
taken place and in a way which was very 
satisfying to teacher and students. 
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Use a Clever Approach 


BEATRICE PAOLUCCI 


Lacon Community High School 
Lacon, Illinois 


An intriguing leaflet on the magazine 
table . . . a note on it saying, “Scan for Home- 
making Class III” ...colored line drawings 
with clever captions on the bulletin board .. . 
found to be enlargements of the illustrations 
in the bulletin! This was the alluring opening 
of our class project based on the AHEA 
bulletin “Family Spending and Prosperity” 
by Dorothy Dickins. 

Results: Interest and a variety of comments. 
Anticipation was high. Arguments for and 
against hoarding and spending were heard. 

The class was divided into three families— 
the Get Ahead Family, the I’m Afraid Family, 
and the Plan Ahead Family. Each family 
gave a little skit typifying its attitude toward 
spending; class discussion followed. Then the 
students went specific in outlining plans which 
they thought would help families work toward 
the kind of America which would encourage 
and have prosperity. Lists of purchases 
that could be obtained easily were formulated. 
Lists of purchases that were still difficult to 
get and should not be bought unless absolutely 
necessary were compiled. Possible changes 
from wartime to peacetime employment were 
investigated. 

As an outgrowth of the study, several girls 
chose as home projects slip-covering or 
refinishing furniture to make it do. Some of 
the girls decided to help their families plan 
a functional spending program, emphasizing 
long-time as well as immediate goals. 

These youths were of one mind that not 
until each family member realizes the part he 
must play in helping maintain a society in 
which there are no periods of “boom and bust” 
can we hope for a really prosperous America. 


New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Missouri, and Wisconsin were the five 
states leading in membership gains as compared with December 1 a year ago. 
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It’s a Good Idea! ... 


Steaming Up.... 

Contributor: Mary B. Kirxuaq, Field Super- 
visor of the School Lunch Program, Utah 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
More than 250 persons attended the School 

Lunch Conference at Utah State Agricultural 

College in Logan this fall. The theme for the 

occasion was “Steaming Up for a Good School 

Lunch.” Supervisors, unit managers, and 

cooks were given instruction in menu planning, 


nutrition, meal costs, food preparation, 
personnel relationships, marketing, and 
equipment. 


The conference, held for 5 days, was under 
the sponsorship of the Utah State Department 
of Education, Utah State Agricultural College, 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture. It 
has set the pace for further in-service training, 
and at present monthly instruction classes are 
being organized throughout the state. Every 
school lunch in the state has benefited from the 
conference. 


Silver Weeds 


Contributor: Mrs. Rutu B. Baver, Baldwin- 

Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 

Attractive place cards designed by the 
craft class were made with small dried weeds 
treated with aluminum paint. This activity 
afforded opportunity for the application of the 
design principles as well as the development of 
an appreciation for these forms found in na- 
ture. The cards were sold later at the 
Christmas bazaar sponsored by the home 
economics club. 


To Aid Homemakers 


Contributor: KEN MACKENzIE, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Because homemakers seemed to me to be 

the forgotten people and because I believe 

that good homemaking deserves being treated 
with dignity and respect as the most important 
career women can follow, I organized the 

Home Legion in 1945. I dedicated it to 

good homemaking. 


Women cannot everywhere get together 
to exchange ideas; hence, one purpose of the 
organization was to introduce homemakers 
to each other through their letters and mes- 
sages. Thousands of women joined the Home 
Legion. Through the exchange of ideas 
and experiences these women all over the 
country were given help and encouragement 
and an opportunity to know how others are 
meeting problems similar to their own. 

Each Home Legion member was asked to 
fill out two reports, one on meal planning 
and one on household management. Those 
reports have been used as the bases for two 


booklets: “Better Meal Planning for Hap- 
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piness” and “Better Home Management for 
Happiness.”” Members who completed their 
reports satisfactorily were awarded a silver 
pin in recognition of their contribution to 
good homemaking for a better world. 

The lettered scroll sent to each person 
joining the Home Legion contains the fol- 
lowing: 


HOMEMAKERS CREED 


I Believe 
homemaking is a noble and challenging career. 
I Believe 
homemaking is an art requiring many different 
skills. 
I Believe 
homemaking requires the best of my efforts, 
my abilities, and my thinking. 
I Believe 
home reflects the spirit of the homemaker. 
I Believe 
home should be a place of peace, joy and content- 
ment. 
I Believe 
no task is too humble that contributes to the 
cleanliness, the order, the health, the well- 
being of the household. 
I Believe 
a homemaker must be true to the highest ideals 
of love, loyalty, service and religion. 
I Believe 
home must be an influence for good in the 
neighborhood, the community, the country. 


Letters from Our Readers... 


Miss Ravenhill Suggests 


The September number of the JOURNAL 
reached me three days ago, and I feel impelled 
to send my warm congratulations to my fellow 
members of the AHEA for their share in past 
and present years of service which permits this 
record of wide yet ever-expanding development 
today. And this recognition includes the 
pioneers, some of whom had become friends 
by correspondence but who became known to 
me personally in 1902, when Iwas welcomed by 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards at the Lake Placid 
Conference in my capacity as special com- 
missioner from the British Government Board 
of Education to inquire into the handling 
of home economics in universities, colleges, and 
high schools in your country. Many were 
the enduring links of common interest made 
that year, some not only unbroken today but 
reinforced by many more formed in the years 
1916-1919, during which I traveled widely as 
an international lecturer on “Physical Develop- 
ment in Childhood,” the first appointment 
under the Ellen H. Richards Fund. Even 
today no summer passes without old or new 
friends’ finding time to slip across to Canada 
in their summer vacation to visit an old 
honorary member of the AHEA and also the 
first honorary fellow of the Canadian HEA. 

After so lengthy a personal introduction I 
hesitate to inflict on my fellow members of 
the AHEA my reactions to the very special 
appeal of Dora S. Lewis’s far-reaching paper 
on “The Need of Our Times.” However, 
under her capable shelter I am emboldened 
to submit, without further delay and as 
briefly as may be, my firm conviction that 
one very urgent need in our home economics 
courses is the recognition and inclusion of 
the co-partnership in family life of both 
parents in every home; and that while framing 
technical and degree courses which should 
present a man’s point of view and indicate 
his special spheres of influence, the existing 
name of our Association ought to be so revised 


or adjusted as to justify its inclusion in the 
scope of sociology. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards would, I am con- 
vinced, enter wholeheartedly into this wider 
aspect of a subject she described as concerned 
primarily with ‘“‘food, clothing, and shelter.” 

Groups of professional men of varied inter- 
ests in London last winter asked for and 
attended special evening courses in branches 
of home and family life—modern houses, 
planning and repairs, fire protection, decora- 
tion, equipment, cost of textiles, space for 
home hobbies, arrangements for wholesome 
family life and recreation. These men studied 
kitchen labor saving devices, food values, food 
preparation. How better to have 
studied beside their future wives! 

Fathers’ Councils, with a central committee, 
illustrate another independent line of action 
in England several years before this last war. 
These councils were formed by fathers when 
they noted the value derived by their wives 
from the wise instruction at the many Maternal 
and Child Welfare Centres. One hopes they 
will be revived in brighter days. 

The war brought home the importance of 
the home atmosphere and parental companion- 
ship with children throughout the long period 
of human growth and development. Parents 
should be participators in the many-sided 
interests of children and as companions 
exemplify right standards not only in physical 
well-being but in ideals, ambitions, and sense 
of responsibility. It is needless to detail 
the degradation in increase of broken mar- 
riages, divorce, juvenile crime, in moral 
standards and their reactions in disease and 
low aims today. 

Mrs. Lewis asks if we are ready to make our 
work more effective for the solution of these 
and other major social problems. As prob- 


much 


ably its most aged member (nearly 88 but 
still working) I dare to sign myself as a faithful, 
forward-looking servant of our great cause.— 
Street, 


AticeE RAVENHILL, 859 McClure 


Victoria, B.C., Canada. 
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Comment... 


‘Straw for Our Bricks’’ 


Our present acute housing shortage is only 
one phase of the entire problem of providing 
adequate dwellings for Americans. It is a 
complex situation with angles that jut far into 
the future. Facts—not partisan pressures— 
are needed as bases for developing short- or 
long-time satisfactions in our housing. 

A group actively grinding away on its three 
axes is the National Committee on Housing, 
Inc., which met in Chicago in November. 
This group is composed of more than 1,100 
citizens engaged in activities concerned with 
the great sprawling industry of housing— 
representatives of industry and labor, of 
finance and government; experts in the fields of 
economics, architecture, community planning 
and welfare. It believes it can and does help 
in the solution of both immediate and long- 
range housing problems by providing means 
for an impartial analysis of all points of view. 

Specifically this organization seeks to foster 
plans (1) to provide more and better homes at 
lower cost; (2) to provide these homes in con- 
venient, prosperous, and pleasurable surround- 
ings; and (3) to provide stability of home 
values through good planning and main- 
tenance as well as through sound public 
policies. 

We are challenged to go along with this 
rational, analytical approach to housing which 
accumulates straw for our bricks. 


Wanted: Consumer Repre- 
sentatives 


Since the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation began to work for standards for con- 
sumer goods following discussion at its 1922 
annual meeting of the sad state of textiles, no 
opportunity for substantial progress on stand- 
ards has been as great as that which exists 


today. The trend of the times is unmistak- 
able. 

In an unusual paper entitled “A Brief Re- 
search in Research,” published in Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering for July 1946, Roland 
P. Soule analyzes the trends in research over 
the past 80 years, as reflected in the rise to dom- 
inance during different eras of industries such 
as railroads, telephone, electrometallurgy, 
automobile, andchemical products. Dr. Soule 
predicts that for the next 20 years, research “‘is 
going to work more for the consumer and less 
for the producer,” that technology will take 
“the customer’s point of view, and can best be 
described as functional engineering.”’ 

One of the developments confirming this 
trend is the expanding program of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association in standards for 
consumer goods. The acceptance by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce of the report by the 
policy committee on standards of the business 
advisory committee means that industry and 
commerce now look to the American Stand- 
ards Association for leadership in the con- 
sumer goods field. As evidence of the Asso- 
ciation’s intentions, an ultimate consumer, a 
retailer, and a textile industrialist were added 
last summer as members-at-large on the board 
of directors. Its financial resources are being 
greatly increased as business leaders all over 
the country are becoming acquainted with its 
work through a campaign directed by Howard 
Coonley, chairman of the executive committee. 
New staff members have been added to con- 
centrate on consumer goods. The effective- 
ness of the advisory committee on ultimate 
consumer goods has been increased by granting 
it power to initiate and sponsor work on stand- 
ards. An intensive program for stimulating 
the development of consumer goods standards. 
and promoting their use is under way. 


A Challenge to Home Economists 


At each meeting of the board, the consumer 
representative is given the opportunity to 
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discuss phases of consumer standards work. 
One of the major problems now is to find 
enough informed and interested consumer 
representatives to serve on standards com- 
mittees. 

The challenge to home economists is clear. 
The AHEA has been a member of the American 
Standards Association since 1928. It has been 
a fountainhead of technical information and 
consumer interest for years, thus aiding many 
other organizations in furthering consumer 
education. Will enough home economists 
inform themselves now on what standards are 
and how they are developed so that they may 
make the contribution in committee work that 
is needed? Will they help others to prepare 
themselves for this work so that the consumer 
interest can be balanced effectively with those 
of producers and retailers? The more con- 
sumer representation we have on standards 
committees, the surer we may be that the 
standards will measure up to consumer needs. 

The Consumer Speaks project of the AHEA 
is perfectly timed to clarify the big issue of 
what consumers want in standards. The 
eager interest of industry in its results to date 
indicates the influence it can exert. This 
program, teamed with adequate consumer 
representation on standards-formulating com- 
mittees, can bring to fruition the educational 
activity and work toward consumer standards 
in which AHEA has _pioneered.—CaRoL 
Wittis Morrett, member-at-large, Board of 
Directors, American Standards Association. 


Hats Off to the Workshops 


To find new ways of vitalizing their pro- 
grams and of strengthening bonds with the 
state and national home economics associa- 
tions, workshops have been held in 7 of the 16 
home economics club provinces. College club 
delegates and advisers numbering almost 500 
have attended these leadership training meet- 
ings held in New Jersey, Georgia, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Utah, and California, which had 
two. Discussions of what college students 
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want in courses in family relationships, sympo- 
siums on careers, talks on international affairs 
and on the work of AHEA, demonstrations of 
job interviews and good club meetings, and 
the development of plans for the international 
scholarship fund and the AHEA permanent 
headquarters fund have been featured in these 
workshops. The delegates unfailingly reported 
progress toward the goals set up at their na- 
tional meeting: (1) to become more effective 
world citizens, (2) to interpret home economics 
to the public, (3) to increase interest in re- 
search, and (4) to know the AHEA. 

AHEA’s field secretary, Gladys Wyckoff, 
says that any one of the 4 workshops she at- 
tended more than justified all the time and 
effort put on such meetings. 


Abstracts by the Month 


That “grass roots’ group, the reader-editors 
of the JouRNAL oF Home Economics, chosen 
to reflect opinions of JouRNAL readers, has 
spoken. Result: Hereafter instead of pre- 
senting two pages of abstracts from only five 
of the subject-matter areas each month, future 
JourNALs will carry every month abstracts 
from all nine areas. Eighty per cent of the 
reader-editors voted for this change. 


Junior HEA’s 


The formation of what they think to be the 
second official junior group of home economists 
in the AHEA was effected in October. Seven- 
teen young women in Washington, D. C., 
are the charter members of this organization 
which is a unit of the D. C. Home Economics 
Association and which limits its membership 
to graduates of the last five years. Monthly 
dinner meetings with informal discussions by 
guests who are authorities on trends and op- 
portunities in the home economics field are 
planned. Wisconsin organized a junior group 
several years ago. Why not others? Or are 
there others? 
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Association Business... 


Family Economics—Home Management Division 


We have broadened the activities of our division 
and changed its name. Henceforth, it will be 
known as family economics—home management 
division, rather than family economics division. 
And our program of work will include activities in 
three fields—consumer, economic, and manage- 
ment. Few home economists are so highly spe- 
cialized as to have one of these interests without 
the other two. Most important, there is much 
that we need to do, working together now. 


State Groups Active 


Forty-one states have committees or representa- 
tives of family economics—home management. 
Recently each group received a list of seven 
activities (see p. 432, September JOURNAL). 
Many letters from chairmen tell of their plans. 

Elizabeth Rutherford of Missouri has written 
for copies of “Family Spending and Prosperity.” 
Her committee wants to get more groups in the 
state to use this timely leaflet. Catherine Cesar of 
Montana says her committee is going to co-operate 
with the division committee by studying methods 
in teaching family finances. Mary Beeman of 
Indiana and her committee have prepared an 
article for their state news letter from the list of 
activities suggested. Marianne Muse of Vermont 
reports special work by her committee on consumer 
activities suggested for state groups. 

Seven division committees are at work preparing 
helpful materials for home economists. These 
materials will include: (1) methods of teaching 
family finances to adults and college students; 
(2) objectives of economic and home management 
education in college training for homemaking (co- 
operative with the homemaking department); (3) 
careers in home management and family econom- 
ics; (4) medical care and health facilities for rural 
and urban families; (5) methods of teaching eco- 
nomics and management to high school students 
and 4-H Club members (co-operative with depart- 
ments of elementary and secondary education and 
extension); (6) types and economic costs of home 
accidents; (7) names and addresses of AHEA 


Chairman of the 
family econom- 
ics—home man- 
agement division 
of the AHEA, 
Dr. Dickins is 
head of home eco- 
nomics research 
at the Missis- 
sippi A gricultur- 
al Experiment 
Station. 
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members engaged in research in consumer, eco- 
nomic, and management problems of the family. 
Chairmen of these seven committees are Mary 
Settle, Calla Van Syckle, Paulena Nickell, Jean 
Pennock, Cleo Fitzsimmons, Gladys Ward, and 
Ada Moser. 

Two co-ordinating committees have been named. 
One, headed by Day Monroe, is studying means of 
promoting the activities of the AHEA consumer 
interests committee, of helping the advisory com- 
mittee of the Consumer Education Service, and of 
providing consumer, economic, and management 
abstracts in the JouRNAL. The other committee, 
headed by May Cowles, is working with the hous- 
ing division on emergency problems in family 
economics and home management. 

Home economists must help family members 
understand the importance of their actions in this 
period of emergency before maximum production 
has been reached. They must stimulate family 
members to use wisely human and material re- 
sources and to engage in social action programs 
aimed at improved family living. Home econo- 
mists know their role. We predict that the 723 
home economists, representing every state, who 
have indicated a special interest in the family 
economics—home management division will be 
joined by many more this year.—Dorotnuy 
Dicxkins, Chairman. 
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New Books... 


Using and Sharing Our Hours. By Rutu Linp- 
quist. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., 1946, 50 pp., lithoprint, $1.25. 
Here is a gem of a little book, good in itself 

and good as a type. This one combines 28 full- 
page photographs of home and family living, 
selected with evident care and taste and thought- 
fully titled, to explain the principles underlying 
the use of time, the one resource equal in amount 
for all. A second purpose is to encourage families 
to make their homes more convenient, comfortable, 
and satisfying to each member and to develop 
appreciation of our increasing leisure for the 
enrichment and fulfillment of life. The text 
discusses: man-power shortages and family life; 
home patterns for the use of time; whether families 
can improve their use of time; plans and planners; 
guidance with freedom in work and leisure; making 
revisions. A single factor, time, is thus discussed 
both practically and in terms of the author’s 
rich philosophy of life. Fine for student reading 
and for a home economics gift! 

From the frontispiece of the smiling GI family 
of three, ‘Adventurers and sharers in family 
life,’ to the end piece of the emeritus couple 
in the porch swing, “They looked on life with 
quiet eyes,’ there are ideas—I counted over a 
hundred in the pictures and their legends.— 
BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, Edgewater, New Jersey. 


Psychology of Infancy and Early Childhood. 
By Apa Hart Artirr. Third Revised Edition. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1946, 475 pp., $3.75. 

In the third edition of her text, first published 
in 1928 and revised in 1930, Dr. Arlitt has re- 
expressed her former point of view, documenting 
it with some of the major research contributions 
of the past fourteen years. The basic organization 
remains unaltered. A _ brief chapter entitled 
“Approaches to the Study of Child Psychology” 
replaces the former introductory chapter on 
‘Problems Presented by the Pre-school-age Child.” 
It is to be regretted that no mention is made of 
projective techniques as a recent and promising 
method of child study. Such aspects of develop- 
ment as inheritance, innate equipment, innate 
responses, habit formation, sensation, perception, 
memory, and imagination are stressed considerably 


more than such topics as early socialization and 
interpersonal relationships. Many readers may 
take exception to the author’s statement in the 
preface that “there have been very few shifts 
in viewpoint in child psychology since 1930.” 
Class exercises and a brief bibliography are in- 
cluded at the end of each chapter.—Mary Forp, 
Cornell University. 


Baby, A Mother’s Manual. By Srerra B. 
APPLEBAUM. Chicago: Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Company, 1946, 114 pp., $2.50. 

This manual presents an unusual array of well- 
captioned photographs on infant care. The 
text is readable and sound in theoretical approach. 
The features of care in health and illness which 
are dealt with in detail should be especially helpful 
to the parent whose experience with the young 
is limited. 

The usefulness of this manual, like many others 
of its kind, would be enhanced if more attention 
had been given to the substantial data on the 
normal but less engaging features of infant develop- 
ment.—FRANCES MARKEY Dwyer, Syracuse 
University. 


America’s Fabrics. By ZELMA BENDURE and 
GLaDpys PFEIFFER. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1946, 688 pp., $10. 
America’s Fabrics covers the gamut of textiles, 

from fibers through yarn and fabric manufacture, 
treating more or less superficially a wide variety 
of subjects. Little of the information is new 
to the textile student and specialist; much is too 
technical for the consumer. 

In an effort to be all-inclusive, the authors— 
one experienced in merchandising and the author 
of many sales manuals, the other a homemaker, 
consumer, and writer—have brought together 
a vast amount of material never previously as- 
sembled in one vclume. However, the reader 
is left with the feeling that the writers should 
have discriminated between essential information 
and that which is supplementary but interesting. 
They would have done well to screen the material 
and write two books—one for the textile student, 
the other for the consumer. A consumer is 
more interested in, and would get more help from, 
knowing how a manufacturing process affects 
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the quality of a fabric and, in turn, the service- 
ability than she is in knowing all the technical 
details of manufacture. 

The book is profusely illustrated. Reproduction 
of the color plates is excellent, but, unfortunately, 
the detail in some of the black and white photo- 
graphs is lost. Illustrations and descriptions 
of textiles in two of the concluding chapters will 
be helpful to consumers and students just begin- 
ning the study of textiles in the identification 
of fabrics, particularly those less commonly 
used.—Bess V. Morrison, Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. 


Art Education for Daily Living. By MaBLe 
RvussELt and Etste Witson Gwynne. Peoria, 
Illinois: The Manual Arts Press, 1946, 248 
pp., $3. 

In this revision under a new title of Art Training 
through Home Problems, the authors present an 
approach for the teaching of art in which knowl- 
edge and understanding are stressed more than 
manipulative techniques and skills. The book 
is beautifully illustrated and concludes with a 
valuable reference list. 

Emphasis in this book is on the selection and 
presentation of art subject matter to the end 
that art teaching definitely contributes to the 
development of specific pupil accomplishments. 

Throughout the book much stress is given 
to innumerable opportunities for pupil-parent- 
teacher planning in the solving of everyday art 
problems. 

Early chapters deal with such subjects as: 
art training for everyone, how to create an interest 
in everyday art, sources of illustrative material. 

Chapters 6 to 20, inclusive, suggest everyday 
individual and group problems dealing with the 
art principles of balance, proportion, repetition, 
rhythm, emphasis, harmony, line, color, texture, 
fitness, and suitability. 

Chapters 21 to 24 deal with problems on clothing 
selection, home furnishings, creative problems, 
flower arrangement, stage setting, and costuming. 

Teachers of homemaking subjects, as well as 
those teaching practical and fine arts, will find 
the book full of suggestions that will enrich their 
courses. —ELIzABETH Law, McKinley High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


Art for Young America. By FLORENCE W. 
NicHoLtas, MABEL B. TRILLING, MARGARET 
Lee, and Ermer A. STEPHAN. Peoria, 
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linois: The Manual Arts Press, 1946, 286 

pp., $2.60. 

This is a streamlined book planned for use 
equally by high school beginning classes in art 
and in home economics. The authors stress 
art as a “functional and practical part of the 
entire life which surrounds us” rather than an 
activity peculiar to pupils ‘“‘with special talents 
and abilities.” 

From a first chapter designed to open the eyes 
of students to see the closeness with which art 
actually parallels and may affect the conditions 
of today, the text presents a rapid series of concise, 
graphically illustrated developments of basic 
principles applicable to machine age living. Each 
such chapter exposition ends with a three-fold 
summary: a review of the laws discovered, a 
list of “appreciation activities’ for further ex- 
periment, and a list of “technical activities” 
for those pupils who are impelled to personal 
creative expression. 

Emphasis is placed on appreciation of diverse 
types of art, from antiquity to productions of 
our own day, and a still greater degree of emphasis 
is given to “functional” use of art knowledge in 
daily problems common to all pupils. 

The historical background of modern buildings 
and the probable future development of archi- 
tecture are discussed. The evolution of painting 
and sculpture is not too sketchily treated, and 
the great schools of art are sufficiently outlined 
to prove fascinating to the adolescent mind. 

The more practical chapters deal with dynamic 
advertising, the making of personalized greet- 
ing cards, selection of “functional’’ furniture and 
accessories for the home, and with the layout 
of gardens which may yield ‘“growing’’ forms 
further to enhance artistic interior arrangements. 

The inclusion of a discussion (in chapter 9) 
on the “funnies” is calculated not only to win 
the attention of modern young folk but to lead 
them to discriminate between legitimate cari- 
cature and the crudeness, or downright vulgarity, 
so often decried by educators who have the in- 
terests of America’s cultural status at heart. 

Illustrations from nature, from historic art, 
and from the environment of the high school 
pupil for whom this book is intended make it 
a very usable volume. Whether chosen as text 
or reference, it should prove an aid to art and 
home economics teachers desirous of keeping 
abreast of the times——Mrs. Lucite Murray, 
Burdick Vocational High School, Washington, D. C. 


From the Edztor’s Basket .. . 


Comfortable houses which combine the essen- 
tials of livability and privacy with minimum areas 
may be developed from the plan schemes contained 
in the revised FHA Technical Bulletin No. 4, 
called “Principles of Planning Small Houses.” 
This 44-page publication is profusely illustrated 
with floor plans and line drawings of exteriors as 
well as of details of importance within the house. 
Available from the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


The new home research center of the University 
of Illinois announces that its first experimental 
house is under construction. The major ob- 
jective of this center is the improvement of housing, 
with particular attention to the low-cost, single 
family unit. A folder describing the idea, its 
operation, and the plant with the various buildings 
contemplated, is available from the Small Homes 
Council, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Free. 


“The Home Storage Quiz’ is something that 
will make you do some figuring and probably come 
out with a “place for everything.” It is a leaflet, 
illustrated, worked out by Mary A. Mason of 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, from 
whom you may obtain a copy. Free. 


Home-work systems of industry should be 
abolished believes the Women’s Bureau in the 
U. S. Department of Labor, which has recently 
issued a leaflet on “Standards for Employment 
of Women.” The need for standards for women 
workers, standards on working time, health, and 
safety are recommended. Single copies are free. 
Available from U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Put your name on the mailing list for some brief, 
factual news items and stories, an editorial, and 
other material on the nationwide school savings 
program. Write to the Education Section, U. S. 
Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C., 
and ask for “School Savings Copy Desk.” Issued 
monthly; free. 


Heart facts, including common types of heart 
disease, signs and symptoms of heart disease, and 
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living with heart disease, are available in a 16- 
page leaflet titled “Your Heart.” This and 
another somewhat more technical publication, 
filled with charts and called “Studies in Heart 
Disease,” may be obtained from the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, N.Y. Free. 


Just 8 minutes—that’s all! it takes to read the 
primer “Why We Need to Work Together.” 
It’s a primer on consumer-retailer co-operation 
which explains the basic idea back of the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., of which AHEA 
is a member organization. It shows how consu- 
mers and retailers stand to profit from working 
together. Copies are available upon request to 
the Council, 8 West 40th Street, New York 18, 
N.Y. Free. 


To help answer the question “What comes of 
all this research into educational problems,” an 
annotated bibliography has been prepared by the 
educational policies commission of the American 
Council on Education. The annotations, which 
will be useful to all interested in advancing second- 
ary education, are grouped according to five 
general areas of interest: (1) aims and social 
background of education, (2) school administra- 
tion and finance, (3) teacher personnel, (4) pupil 
personnel and guidance, and (5) materials and 
methods of instruction. This publication, “Stud- 
ies,” is the second in a series issued by the com- 
mittee on implementation. It may be secured 
from the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C., for 25 cents. 


Sound films describing Britain’s domestic 
efforts in reconstruction, rehabilitation, and the 
making of the peace are now available. These 
16-mm sound pictures illustrate new peacetime 
projects in education and health in Britain and in 
the Colonies. They describe the social planning 
of postwar Britain. For a catalog of ‘Films from 
Britain” write to British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Charges amount to $1 per reel, plus express costs 
each way. 


A tour of many schools of the Armed Forces 
was conducted by Raleigh Schorling of the Uni- 
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versity of Michigan in the summer of 1945. The 
27 students who made this firsthand study have 
produced an illustrated report on what civilian 
education can learn from this far-flung, swift 
training program of the Armed Forces. For a 
copy of the publication write to Eugene B. Elliott, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan, and ask for “Swords into Ploughshares.’’ 
Free. 


“No Help Wanted” is the title of a dramatic, 
human-interest film designed to demonstrate to 
employers, to the general public, and to the 
physically handicapped persons themselves that 
“Tt’s good business to hire the physically handi- 
capped.”” This 16—mm sound film, running time 
18 minutes, may be secured for showing without 
charge except payment of mailing costs when 
returning it to the American Mutual Alliance, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


A vital question is discussed in the book 
“Relief and Social Security” by Lewis Meriam. 
The question is: “How can the United States 
develop a universal, comprehensive, and co- 
ordinated system of social security that will relieve 
or prevent want at a cost which the nation can 
afford without seriously interfering with the 
American way of life?” A digest of the book is 
available in pamphlet form from The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C. Price 50 cents. 


“It begins with the individual and ends with the 
individual” reads the cover page of a 20-page 
leaflet containing brief quotations from answers 
that a group of 18 designers (of fabrics and 
fashions) gave to questions submitted by students 
at a conference held at Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology in May 1946. Copies may be obtained 
by writing to the College of Home Economics, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania. Free. 


Want to know how to make textiles flameproof? 
Then get a copy of Mrs. Marjorie W. Sandholzer’s 
bulletin on “Flameproofing of Textiles.” It 
gives processes and formulas for fire- and water- 
resistant finishes, water-resistant treatments suit- 
able for clothing and indoor purposes and water- 
soluble treatments. Ask for Circular 455 of the 
National Bureau of Standards at the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. Price 
10 cents. 
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“Make-overs from Leather, Fur, and Felt’’ is 
a new publication of the BHNHE. It tells how 
to renovate and use old materials to provide useful 
articles at little or no cost. It gives detailed 
directions for restoring worn and soiled leather, 
fur, and felt, together with pattern diagrams and 
sewing instructions for making such things as 
scufis and house slippers, girl’s weskit set, boy’s 
jacket set, mittens, handbags, coin purses, belts. 
Single copies available free from the Office of 
Information, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. Ask 
for Miscellaneous Publication 614. Incidentally, 
traveling exhibits of these and other make-overs 
are available from the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. Ask about them when you 
write for your bulletin. 


“How to Choose and Use Your Refrigerator” is 
another new BHNHE leaflet. Points to consider 
in buying a refrigerator—what to expect in con- 
struction, the design and finish, special features, 
size, cost of operation and upkeep are presented in 
clear-cut fashion. Also told is how to take care of 
a refrigerator in order to get the best service from 
it. Write for AIS-56, available free from the 
Office of Information, USDA, Washington 25, 
<. 


Tested recipes for 100 have been assembled by 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics and printed on 5 X 8 inch cards. Main 
dishes which conform to recommended protein 
requirements, vegetables, salads and salad dress- 
ings, breads, desserts, and sauces are included in 
the set of recipes. Suggestions for using the cards 
are included as well as charts of equivalent meas- 
ures and weights. These “School Lunch Recipes 
for 100” are available without charge to people 
connected with the schoo. lunch program from the 
Food Distribution Programs Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


If you would know about Japanese education and 
recent proposals for better schools, better teachers, 
and better tools of learning for Japan in the years 
to come, write for the “Report of the United 
States Education Mission to Japan” made by a 
27-member group headed by George D. Stoddard. 
Ask for Department of State Publication 2579, 
Far Eastern Series 11. Copies may be obtained 
from the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 20 cents. 


Abstracts ... 


EDUCATION 


The validity of personality questionnaires, A. 
Eius. Psychol. Bull. 43, No. 5 (Sept. 1946), 
pp. 385-440. 

While the reliabilities of personality question- 
naires have been notoriously high, their validities 
have remained more questionable. Review of the 
literature of studies where the test or tests under 
investigation have been tried on diagnostic groups 
of one type or another reveals that on the group- 
administered personality questionnaires there is at 
best one chance in two that these tests will validly 
discriminate between groups of adjusted and mal- 
adjusted individuals and that there is very little 
indication that the tests can be safely used to 
diagnose individual cases or to give valid estima- 
tions of the personality traits of specific individuals. 

The older tests are of very little value. Among 
the newer ones the Minnesota Multiphasic sched- 
ule appears to be the most promising one. More 
research in this direction is needed. This article 
has an excellent bibliography. 


Why teachers teach as they do, B. A. WILLIAMs. 
Childhood Educ. 23, No. 1 (Sept. 1946), pp. 14- 
19. 

Teacher education should help the teacher to 
understand herself as a person and to interpret her 
learnings to meet her own needs as well as those of 
the children she teaches. It is not an intellectual 
problem but an emotional one. [Illustrations of 
the reactions and responses of five teachers in three 
nursery school situations show that in order to 
meet the needs of children, the teacher must be 
able to identify herself with the children, to rec- 
ognize what she is doing to them and what they 
are doing to her. Then she will really accept 
children’s behavior and be able to do well by them. 


The education we need: the new versus the old, 
W. H. Kripatricx. Childhood Educ. 23, No. 1 
(Sept. 1946), pp. 5-8. 

The modern conception of learning differs from 
the old in that there is a shift in thinking from the 
old assignment-drill-memorizing way to the new 
emphasis on living. The problem of parents and 
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Contributed by Ella J. Rose, University of Minnesota 


teacher is how to help children live what is fit to 
be learned and how to live this so understandingly 
and so fully that it will be learned intelligently and 
abidingly and will be built into mind and char- 
acter. Some things seem fairly clear in solving 
this problem. We must start where the child 
now is; understand that growth takes place best by 
getting the child’s present equipment to work; 
and try to guide his best to a better stock of in- 
terests, ideas, and methods. We must seek to 
upbuild ever more adequate self-direction in each 
child. The test of our success will be the amount 
and quality of living that continues when we are 
not present. 


Do teachers who use democratic methods develop 
democratic attitudes, A.W. Granam. Elemen- 
tary School J. 47, No. 1 (Sept. 1946), pp. 24- 
27. 

Results of a controlled experiment in Portland, 
Oregon, with superior teachers indicated that (1) 
present school children are woefully lacking in 
many of the attitudes needed in a democratic 
society; (2) typical teaching procedures, even 
though employed by superior teachers, do virtually 
nothing to develop democratic attitudes; and (3) 
experimental evidence supports the conclusion 
that superior teachers, using democratic pro- 
cedures, have a measure of success in establishing 
democratic attitudes. 


Education for appreciation versus education for 
efficiency, H. S. Turrte. School Rev. 54, 
No. 8 (Oct. 1946), pp. 382-386. 

We have assumed that the things which effi- 
ciency secures are the essential values in life. If 
our schools are to teach tool subjects and skills 
and knowledge, they must train the pupil in the 
appreciation of those values which efficiency serves 
to secure, such as considerateness, good will in 
human fellowship, and altruism. Only as the 
child’s attention is focused upon the richest sat- 
isfactions to which wealth can be dedicated is 
there hope of diverting his interest from the 
quest of materials, 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS—HOME MANAGEMENT 
Contributed by Dorothy M. Greey of Michigan State College 


A wartime back-to-land movement of old age 
groups, H. O. DAHLKE and H. V. STONECIPHER. 
Rural Soc. 11, No. 2 (June 1946), pp. 148-152. 
In recent years there has been a growing interest 

in problems of aging and the characteristics of the 
old person. A back-to-the-land movement has 
taken place during the prosperity of the war period. 
In Paradise, California, one finds a typical situa- 
tion. Residents—mostly in their late sixties with 
a few in their late forties—have been there from a 
few weeks to a couple of years. The general pic- 
ture is for elderly couples with nonfarm back- 
ground to build a country place. The majority do 
not expect to make a livelihood from the land. 
They depend upon accumulated savings, invest- 
ments, and pensions plus supplemental income 
from garden, chickens, and perhaps a couple of 
milk goats. “It appears that older people who 
have established themselves on the land, have been 
able either through their own means or with public 
aid to create a satisfying social role and maintain a 
sense of dignity and worth. It is thus possible to 
envision in this country the development of old-age 
communities, rural areas, where middle-aged and 
old-aged couples have and can develop social 
groups and patterns of living consonant with their 
position in the life cycle.” 


Co-operatives, E. DutTrLtLtEuL. Ann. Am. Acad. 
Pol. & Soc. Sci. 247, (Sept. 1946), pp. 62-68. 
Belgians before the war showed a strong tend- 

ency to use the co-operative method for the 

merging of small economic units. There is a sum- 
mary given of the history of the co-operative 
movement in Belgium since 1885. Co-operatives 
and the labor party are closely united. Co-opera- 
tives continued to uphold their ideals during the 
German occupation. They abstained from all 
illicit practices and fought the black market. The 
co-operatives suffered great damage from the black 
market. The German Food Commission could 
never integrate the co-operatives into the German 
war machine. Although co-operatives functioned 
commercially, the movement itself shared in the 
resistance. After the war, co-operatives were 
successful in distributing, at cost, surplus supplies 
of the American Army. Co-operatives, although 
impoverished, seemingly have aroused the atten- 
tion of the mass of the consumers. “It is through 
the co-operative movement that small home, 
farmer, and worker units will attain the cohesion 


rendered indispensable by the necessities of the 
general economic order and the demands of justice 
for all.” 


Public housing in Chicago, 1946, W. McMILLEN. 
Soc. Serv. Rev. 20, No. 2 (June 1946), pp. 150- 
164. 

“The community now knows that, with present 
building costs and tax rates, neither private philan- 
thropists nor competitive builders can provide 
decent homes for the city’s lowest income groups.” 
Private industry cannot at present build for those 
whose incomes fall below $3,600. At least 250,000 
Chicago families cannot be supplied with modern 
homes by private builders. One school of thought 
holds that the upper income families will release 
their present homes for the use of the poor. This 
may afford some relief but is not the answer. 
There is a résumé of the 11 public housing projects 
and the federal acts under which they were con- 
structed. There are good photographic illustra- 
tions. 

The Chicago Housing Authority is the adminis- 
trative agency which now directs the projects. 
Rentals are definitely determined by income. 
Four persons or less are accepted if the annual 
income does not exceed $1,500 per year. Income 
of large families may reach $1,650. The Chicago 
Housing Authority persists in requesting families 
to move when income exceeds ceiling. Veterans 
with children are given first preference, then non- 
veteran families with children. This excludes 
needy old couples. It is not possible for the 
Chicago Housing Authority to build new units at 
less than $45 monthly rent. This would not serve 
the lowest income groups but would offer relief toa 
group sadly needing assistance. The Chicago 
Housing Authority is undertaking emergency 
housing for veterans. This is no help for the long- 
range housing problem. ‘What Chicago wants is 
a decent home for every family, privately built and 
operated if possible—publicly built and subsidized 
if necessary.” 


Illumination standards, M. A. TINKER. Am. J. 
Pub. Health 36, No. 9 (Sept. 1946), pp. 963-973. 
Dr. Tinker, a professor of psychology, gives a 

summary of the current standards of illumination. 

He feels that there should be some place for the 

psychologist along with the engineer in setting the 

standards of illumination. Examination of the 
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current literature upon which lighting recom- 
mendations are based reveals that some techniques 
of experimentation are invalid and that certain 
other data are unwarranted. The trend seems to 
be to specify as high intensities as the traffic will 
bear and at the same time to imply to the consu- 
mer that he will improve his manner of seeing if he 
uses still higher intensities. All will agree that 
there should be sufficient light for adequate seeing. 
It is high time that the consumer knows what is 
adequate and what is surplus. In general the 
recommended practices concerning the distribu- 
tion of light, brightness, contrast, and color of 
light are satisfactory. 


Cost of living compared with family income in 
seven cities, E. F. Reep. Am. Soc. Rev. 11, 
No. 2 (April 1946), pp. 192-197. 

The Basic Maintenance Budget which is priced 
in seven cities is described as “‘affording more than 
a ‘minimum of subsistence’ level but less than the 
‘health and decency’ standard which the skilled 
worker may hope to attain.”” The Basic Main- 
tenance Budget does not represent what may be 
considered a satisfactory American standard of 
living. Average costs and individual costs of the 
budget for the seven cities are given for 1935, 1940, 
1943, and 1945. The source of the figures for the 
budget are discussed in detail. In spite of the ex- 
tremely meager character of this budget, its total 
average costs for a family of four in the seven cities 
ranges from $1,336 in 1940 to $1,695 in 1946. In 
1940 the U. S. Census reported for these cities an 
average of 29.9 per cent of family incomes below 
$1,000. It appears that considerably more than 
30 per cent of the population did not receive enough 
to maintain even this “basic maintenance“ stand- 
ard. 

The question is raised as to how so many families 
can live on less than the basic maintenance budget. 
The answer is obvious; they do not maintain a 
sound standard of living. Mortality rates, disa- 
bility rates, crime, delinquency, and dependency 
rates are all much higher in low-income areas. 
Most social problems center in these areas, indi- 
cating that an unsound and unhealthful standard 
of living is associated with inadequate income. 


Wartime population changes in United States, 
C. TaeuBEer. Milbank Mem. Fund Quart. 24, 
No. 3 (July 1946), pp. 235-250. 

While fighting the costliest war in history, the 

United States increased its population more 


rapidly than in prewar years. Total population 
rate increased nearly 1.2 per cent per year from 
1940-1946, reaching 140,000,000 plus. The mi- 
gration of population is discussed with special em- 
phasis upon the rural to urban movement. There 
is the feeling that the greatest proportion of mi- 
grations are permanent. Return to the farm is 
predicted only in event of a severe and prolonged 
depression. The marked and probably permanent 
increase in urbanization and _ industrialization 
would tend to act as a strong depressant on the 
birth rate. The question is raised as to whether 
the downward trend of the birth rate has been re- 
tarded or merely interrupted. Whelpton feels that 
some of the increase was due to a postdepression 
increase in births that would have occurred nor- 
mally. Should this nation succeed in continuing 
high levels of employment, the possibility is that 
the birth rate would continue high. 

Reduction in fertility might have been antici- 
pated due to large-scale employment of women, 
shifts of rural women to urban areas, separation of 
families, increased exposure to knowledge of and 
increased access to contraceptive devices. These 
factors may have restrained the birth rate. The 
question is raised as to the role the following prac- 
tices played in the increased birth rate: family al- 
lowances provided by the armed forces, emergency 
maternity and infant care programs which pro- 
vided medical and hospital care to wives of ser- 
vicemen in the four lowest paid grades, reduced 
direct costs of maintaining children in the indus- 
trial world, nursery schools, special feeding pro- 
grams, school lunch program, widespread atten- 
tion to nutrition. ‘Perhaps the experiences with 
these programs should be presented again under 
the auspices of a population program.” 


The farmer and social security, E. E. Munrtz. 
Soc. Forces 24, No. 3 (March 1946), pp. 283- 
290. 

An attempt to figure the average cost per farm 
family of the social security protection proposed by 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. All farmers, 
whether farm owners, operating tenants, or farm 
workers would be included. The over-all cost is 
estimated to be $56 per family. Two questions 
are raised: (1) How will the average farm family be 
able financially to meet the additional tax burden? 
(2) How adequate would medical care be that 
could be provided for $56 per farm family per year 
when this money would have to cover other bene- 
fits as well as medical care? 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Ruth Staples of the University of Nebraska 


Child development in relation to community social 
structure, R. J. Havicuurst. Child Devel. 17, 
Nos. 1, 2 (March—June 1946), pp. 85-89. 
This is a summary of a group of studies regarding 

community social structure (i.e., the various social 

groups, their relationships to one another, and the 
changes with time of these relationships) as an 
influence in child development. A four-year study 
of a typical small mid-western city indicated that 
the school is an important factor in the formation 
of character and personality, combining with the 
family to create the child’s social environment. 

It is essentially ‘‘middle class” in its teaching 

and its values. For the child of the “mid- 

dle class” family, this is reinforcing to the 

goals, attitudes, and habits taught at home, while 
on the other hand the lower class child finds the 
school attempting to teach him ways of behaving 
and believing which are different from his home 
training. This may be appreciated by ambitious 
parents or without parental encouragement may 
turn the child against the school and its teaching. 

Studies of middle and lower class Negroes showed 

marked differences in child rearing practices, the 

middle class parents giving better training in 
feeding, cleanliness, and in assuming responsibility 
and on the whole insisting on a stricter regime than 

did the lower class Negro parents. Mention is 

made of forthcoming publications on intelligence 

and social class and also on the comparative devel- 
opment of Indian children. 


Parents’ attitudes on child behavior: A report of 
three studies, J. E. Anperson. Child Devel. 
17, Nos. 1, 2 (March-June 1946), pp. 91-97. 
These studies are concerned with the relations 

between parents’ attitudes and the goals they set 

up for their children and the behavior of the 
children among their fellows. A group of pre- 
school children were questioned concerning their 
homes and families and also subjected to project- 
ive techniques. Ratings on their social behavior 
were obtained from the nursery school teachers. 
A high school population was given personal ad- 
justment tests and a number of measures for leader- 
ship and adequacy of social relations. Children 
of grade school age were studied by a composite 
of the two above procedures. At all age levels, 
the children’s parents were interviewed and their 


opinions, home practices, attitudes, and goals 
for their children obtained. The following general- 
izations are made from this group of studies. 
The child’s concept of his parents is very differ- 
ent from what the parent expects. It empha- 
sizes the disciplinary and management controls 
rather than positive approaches and affection. 
The child sees his parents as frustrating rather 
than facilitating beings. There is a definite 
relation between the behavior of the child in his 
own social group and his parents’ opinions and 
attitudes. In general, parents of socially suc- 
cessful children are less inclined to shield them and 
prevent adequate independence, are less restrictive, 
and allow more freedom in making decisions as 
contrasted with parental practices of asocial chil- 
dren. More respect is paid to the opinions and to 
the rights in the family group in the homes of the 
children who succeed with their peers than in the 
homes of the socially unsuccessful children. The 
parents’ attitudes, opinions, and goals for their 
children influence the child’s personality measures, 
and there is a relation between the child’s personal 
adjustment and the parents’ concept of an ideal 
child and the success of the child in his social group. 


Father-fantasies and father-typing in father-sep- 
arated children, G. R. Bacu. Child Devel. 17, 
Nos. 1, 2 (March—June 1946), pp. 63-79. 

In order to determine the emotional reactions 
to separation from the father over a period of time, 
twenty normally adjusted school children whose 
fathers were with the Armed Forces abroad were 
compared with a similar group whose fathers were 
at home. Standardized projective doll-play tech- 
nique was the means of investigation, supple- 
mented by home interviews with the mother. The 
father-separated children produced an idealistic 
fantasy picture of a father who was greatly en- 
joyed by his children, was affectionate, with little 
hostility, exertion of authority, or marital discord. 
The group of children who had daily contact with 
their fathers elaborated significantly more on the 
punitive function of the father and his contribution 
to intra-family hostility. The boys showed more 
aggressive and the girls more affectionate fantasies. 
The nature of the characterizations of the father 
given to the children by the mother seemed to in- 
fluence the children’s fantasies. 
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FOODS 


Contributed by Mina Lamb of Texas Technological College 


Composition of squashes after winter storage, 
A. D. Hotmes and A. F. SpetmMan. Food Re- 
search 11, No. 4 (July-Aug. 1946), pp. 345-350. 
Since winter squash is a significant item in the 

diet of many people, a study of the effect of storage 

on its composition is significant. 

The study showed that four varieties of winter 
squashes after 4 months of winter storage are good 
sources of food ingredients essential for the human 
diet. The most significant nutrient is carotene, 
especially in the Butternut and Golden Cushaw 
varieties (7.94 mg and 7.12 mg per 100 g, respec- 
tively). These values are considerably higher than 
many vegetables, e.g. per 100 g beet tops have 3.2 
mg; sweet potatoes, 4.5 to 5.7 mg; carrots, 4.5 to 
8.4 mg; spinach, 0.46 mg; broccoli, 1.0 mg. Yet 
some workers reported that the average carotene 
content of 6 varieties of summer-grown carrots 
ranged from 14.6 to 25.5 mg per 100 g. 


Effects of method of sulfuring, dehydration, and 
temperature of storage on ascorbic acid and 
carotene content of dehydrated peaches, M. S. 
and M. C. SuHores. Food Research 11, 
No. 4 (July—Aug. 1946), pp. 332-340. 

Dried fruits, about the only dried food with a 
high degree of palatability, have long been popular. 
Sulfuring fruit preserves ascorbic acid and carotene 
but destroys thiamine. The retention of these 
vitamins during storage depends on the retention 
of SQ,. Loss of the sulfur gas is more rapid if the 
moisture content of the fruit is high (18 to 20 per 
cent). 

Results show that peaches sulfured with SO, 
fumes retained the most dry matter and more 
ascorbic acid during dehydration and 6 months’ 
storage than those dipped in Na,SO, solution (a 
method recommended for its simplicity and ease of 
execution). Unsulfured peaches slightly 
lower than any of the sulfured samples after dehy- 
dration and storage. 

Dehydrated peaches stored at 5.6 degrees C 
showed significant increases in ascorbic acid while 
those stored at room temperatures lost most of 
theirs in 6 months. Dehydrated peaches should 
definitely be kept in cold storage. Carotene con- 
tent was not affected by the method of sulfuring, 
but retention was higher when peaches were 
sulfured. 
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The change in thiamine content of breakfast 
cereals during cooking, E. G. Wire, M. Mur- 
RAY, and D. J. Maverety. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 22, No. 9 (Sept. 1946), pp. 770-771. 
Because of lack of agreement in reports on 

thiamine losses in cooking breakfast cereals, fur- 
ther work was undertaken analyzing widely used 
cereals. Each package was well mixed; } of the 
package was analyzed raw, and } cooked by the 
procedure recommended on the package, using the 
direct heat method (thought to be the method pre- 
ferred by the consumer). 

The pH of cooked cereals ranged from 5.94 to 
6.90. The destruction of thiamine was not re- 
lated to length of time cooked nor to kind of grind. 
Destruction varied from 2.6 per cent for ‘‘mixed 
cereal” to 33.9 per cent for one sample of enriched 
farina. No explanation is given for variations 
reported; one enriched farina showed a loss of 8.7 
per cent; another 33.9 per cent. (The study fails 
to report several details which might be of interest 
and value.) 


Influence of ingredients on thiamine retention and 
quality in baking powder biscuits, A. \[. Briantr 
and M. R. Hutcuins. Cereal Chem. 23, No. 5 
(Sept. 1946), pp. 512-520. 

In a study of home-baked enriched-flour bis- 
cuits the thiamine content decreased with the in- 
crease in pH of the dough. Thiamine losses were 
less when fluid milk was substituted for water. 

Thiamine content of the flour and its water ab- 
sorption capacity varied with different bags even 
though they were from the same mill lot and 
stored under the same conditions. The liquid used 
in making biscuits had little effect on thiamine 
retention. 

Those made with three brands of NaAl sulfate- 
phosphate baking powder were alike in retention, 
but increasing the amount of baking powder by 50 
per cent increased the loss of thiamine during 
baking. Biscuits made with a tartrate and witha 
phosphate baking powder lost more thiamine than 
those made with NaAl sulfate-phosphate. Bis- 
cuits made with Na-bicarbonate, lactic acid, and 
baking powder retained less thiamine as the soda 
was increased. With a pH close to 7.0, 80 per cent 
or more of the thiamine was retained in the baked 
product. This was the pH of most standard 
baking powder biscuit recipes. 
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HOUSING 


Safe and comfortable heating, N. J. RADDER. 
Am. Home 36, No. 4 (Sept. 1946), pp. 89-92. 
Dangers in mismanagement of heating plants 

include excessive pressure in the boiler and failure 

of controls. Safety controls in good working con- 
dition, tested regularly, are advocated. These 
should cut off the boiler when water gets low, con- 
trol the water temperature and the stack draft. 

The article also tells how different types of heating 

plants should be installed and operated. 

New floor coverings, E. Kaurer. Am. Home 36, 
No. 5 (Oct. 1946), pp. 25-27. 

Textured rugs and carpets in floral and conven- 
tional designs with more than one pile height are 
shown, also different types of tiles and other re- 
silient flooring materials. Linoleum is defined as a 
composition of linseed oil, ground cork, and other 
ingredients, pressed onto a backing material, while 
felt base covering is felt saturated with asphalt and 
finished with enamel paint on the surface. The 
characteristics of plastic vinyl, rubber, asphalt, and 
cork tiles are discussed along with suggestions for 


caring for them. 


Why home construction lags: building-materials 
problems, [Editorial]. U.S. News 21, No. 10 
(Sept. 6, 1946), pp. 54, 56-57. 

A special report of research, which predicts that 
the present boom will be short unless rents rise or 
costs fall. Mention is made of the supply or lack 
of it for various materials and parts. This last 
now has only historical value. 
New life for old floors, E. Vorra. Popular Home 

3, No. 6 (Sept. 1946), p. 14. 

Successive coats of varnish, years of traffic and 
scrubbing, and spots mar most old floors. Others 
are noisy. These shortcomings may be remedied 
by sanding away spots and old finishes. Number 
2 sandpaper is used first, followed in succession by 
other grades down to numbers 1, 0, and 00 and 
finally some buffer like steel wool. When clean 
and smooth, refinish. Soft woods like pine or fir 
may be worn so unevenly that they must be 
covered with a new floor. Level them so they may 
be covered with thin flooring. Squeaks are taken 
out by driving in finishing nails. The heads of 
these must be sunk and the little indentations left 
should be filled. If loose stripping below the floor 


Contributed by Edith L. Allen of'Delevan, Illinois 


causes squeaks, then the flooring has to be taken up 
at the place where the trouble is and the subfloor 
nailed. A layer of building paper should be put 
between subfloor and the flooring when the nailing 
is completed. Other suggestions are made. 


Relative cooling requirements for American homes, 
S. S. Visner. Sci. Monthly 63, No. 3 (Sept. 
1946), pp. 209-212. 

This summary of official data on high tempera- 
tures is a companion article to one on heating re- 
quirement contrasts which appeared in this maga- 
zine in October 1945. Maps show where high 
temperatures occur and the number of days they 
last per year. The data show that in more than 
half the United States outdoor temperatures are 
high enough for long enough periods to make house 
cooling desirable. Greatest discomfort occurs 
where both night and day temperatures are high. 


GI housing gyp, A. HarHway. New Repub. 115, 

No. 9 (Sept. 2, 1946), pp. 262-263. 

A complaint that many houses being built for 
GI’s are so inferior in construction that they will 
depreciate more than 50 per cent in 5 years and a 
demand that proper federal agencies be fully re- 
sponsible and required to inspect anything that a 
GI buys. 


Colonial influence provides background for good 
living. Am. Builder 68, No. 8 (Aug. 1946), 
pp. 70-74. 

Four pages of blueprints of a two-story, six-room 
house designed by M. E. Thornton and a one- 
story, six-room house designed by N. R. Johnson. 
In this same number are less detailed plans for 
other small houses. [Page 89 is a detail plate 
showing finish and carpentry of attic stairs.] 
Dear American home. Am. Home 36, No. 4 

(Sept. 1946), pp. 69-89. 

Six solutions to the question of how to landscape 
a home, one each in California and the Pacific 
Northwest, Middle South, Middle West, North 
Atlantic, and Great Lakes regions. Diagrams 
show the plans for planting and details for fencing 
and other construction. There are plant lists 
with costs, construction costs, and a program of 
work for each. 


INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Contributed by Blanche Tansil of the University of Mississippi 


Electronic range has doubtful future, according to 
experiments, J. M. MELGAARD. Hosp. Met. 
61, No. 4 (April 1946), pp. 88-90. 

Engineers of the Edison General Electric Com- 
pany studied the possible effects of using electronic 
heat for baking and roasting purposes. Pre- 
liminary results indicate that the initial cost of 
installation is now prohibitive and that operating 
cost is also high. Other handicaps are its limited 
scope and low efficiency. Precooked foods are 
quickly and easily reheated, but raw meats were 
not palatable when cooked by eddy currents and 
vegetables burned easily. Experiments are still in 
progress on commercial and industrial uses. 


Cultivating school lunch courtesy, K. C. WISELY. 
Practical Home Econ. 24, No. 5 (May 1946), 
pp. 289-290. 

Manners most appropriate for everyday situa- 
tions in the life of the child must be practiced under 
supervision. Schools with lunchrooms can pro- 
vide many learning situations for acceptable dining 
room and table etiquette. A practical system for 
promoting mutual consideration appeals to chil- 
dren. Satisfactions gained from eating under 
pleasant circumstances will also promote better 
nutrition. 

Schools which enlist the co-operation of pupils in 
setting up behavior goals most nearly approach the 
ends desired. The time to find ways and means 


for improving human relationships is during school 
years. Desirable outcomes stem from daily 
practice. 


Job descriptions for Detroit public school lunch- 
rooms, J. ADAMS. What’s New in Home Econ. 
10, No. 8 (April 1946), pp. 129, 136-138. 

The change-over from a varied, selective menu 
to the whole-meal type lunch resulted in an increase 
in staff and in the responsibilities of each work 
unit. Job descriptions were rewritten through 
committee meetings. The analyses included the 
following: title, duties statement, minimum en- 
trance qualifications, and lines of promotion. The 
major work units are food preparation, serving, and 
dishwashing. 

The following list of job titles is in force in the 
Detroit schools: manager for large, small, and in- 
termediate high school lunchroom and elementary 
school; assistant and student manager; manager’s 
aide; first, second, and third cook; cashier-checker; 
helpers (serving, food preparation, and dish units); 
and general helper and porter. 

Majority of jobs are part-time, either 4 or 6 hours 
a day. The job analysis is of value to the em- 
ployee, total supervisory staff, and business man- 
ager. It has been used as the cornerstone on 
which to rebuild and expand the in-service training 
program which will provide training for all classi- 
fied jobs and promotions. 


Brotherhood as the Rule of Life 


Our own land can make no greater contribution to this troubled world than 
to establish brotherhood as the rule of life among all our citizens of every reli- 


gion, race or national origin. 


be the resolve that governs our relations to one another. 


Brotherhood—live it, believe it, support it—must 


We cannot hope to 


commend brotherhood abroad unless we practice it at home. 


I, therefore, join heartily with the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews and with all forces of good will in our country in commending nationwide 
observance of American Brotherhood Week, February 16-23, 1947. I hope 
that our citizens will meet in church and schoolhouse, in halls and public places 
to affirm anew the principles upon which the realization of brotherhood depends 
and to strengthen the bonds that hold us together as we face the demanding 
tasks to which destiny summons us.—From the statement of President Tru- 
man upon accepting the honorary chairmanship of American Brotherhood Week. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by E, Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


Evidence of citric acid synthesis in human sub- 
jects, J. E. Srrom and M. L. Harnaway. J. 
Nutrition 32, No. 3 (Sept. 1946), pp. 337-343. 
Three women consumed a synthetic diet free of 

citrates for 45 days and then for 21 days ate a con- 

trol diet of similar nutritive value and containing 
small amounts of citrates from natural foods. 

Daily excretion of citrate was followed throughout 

and ranged from 563 to 1179 mg. The variation 

within cach period showed little difference. It was 
concluded that the tissues were able to synthesize 
citric acid. 

Citrate excretion was found to vary in relation to 
the menstrual cycle. 


Dietary protein and protoporphyrin formation in 
the rat, J. M. Orren and J. M. Kerrer. J. 
Biol. Chem. 165, No. 1 (Sept. 1946), pp. 163-167. 
Dietary protein is used by the body for the 

synthesis of protoporphyrin, a constituent of hemo- 
globin, cytochromes, catalase, and other important 
respiratory catalysts. The fecal protoporphyrin 
of rats was found to be influenced by the amount of 
protein in the diet. 


Appetites for B vita- 
J. Nutrition 


Self selection of diet III. 
mins, E. M. Scort and E. Quint. 
32, No. 3 (Sept. 1946), pp. 285-291. 
Groups of young rats which had been main- 

tained on a diet deficient in one of the B-vitamins 
were permitted their choice between a standard 
diet and one containing the vitamin. Animals 
which had been deprived of thiamine or riboflavin 
or pyridoxine demonstrated preference for diets 
containing the vitamin. No such preference was 
demonstrated for pantothenic acid. 


Paired feeding in the study of the counteraction by 
nicotinic acid and tryptophane of the growth- 
depressing effect of corn in rats, H. SpecToR 
and H.H. Mircuetrt. J. Biol. Chem. 105, No. 
1 (Sept. 1946), pp. 37-44. 

The paired feeding method was used with rats. 
When 40 per cent corn grits was added to a 15 per 
cent casein diet, food consumption and growth 
rate were depressed. Addition of nicotinic acid or 
tryptophane to the corn grits ration stimulated 
growth. It is suggested that nicotinic acid and 
tryptophane function interchangeably in the body 
in a manner analogous to that of choline and 
methionine. 


Nutritional aspects of the Hartman Jones Memor- 
ial School health study. I. Preliminary exam- 
ination, R. CRAwrorpD, J. Leeson, E. W. Mc- 
Henry, and W. Mostey. Can. J. Public 
Health 37, No. 9 (Sept. 1946), pp. 351-355. 
Medical examinations were conducted on 518 

children and 7-day diet records kept by 386 chil- 

dren. The physical examinations indicated that 

41 per cent of the children were in fair or poor 

nutritional status. Some of these defects could be 

attributed to undernutrition and others not. 

More milk was needed by 30 per cent of the chil- 

dren. 

Effects of slow starvation, G. B. Leyron. Lancet 
251, No. 6412 (July 20, 1946), pp. 73-79. 
Observations on groups who had suffered star- 

vation as a result of the war had the following 
symptoms in order of appearance—loss of a feeling 
of well-being, rapid physical and mental fatigue, 
increased desire for sleep, loss of memory of recent 
events. Clinical signs which followed were poly- 
uria, decreased pulse rate, lowered blood pressure, 
lowered basal metabolism, and reduced tempera- 
ture. Edema was a late sign. 

Blood symptoms were progressive anemia and a 
reduced plasma protein level. Contrary to some 
other reports, there was a definite relation between 
the plasma protein and clinical signs of edema. 


Dental caries in the cotton rat. VIII. Further 
studies on the dietary effects of carbohydrate, 
protein, and fat on the incidence and extent of 
carious lesions, 3. S. Scirweicert, E. Ports, 
J. H. Suaw, M. Zeppuin, and P. H. 
J. Nutrition 32, No. 4 (Oct. 1946), pp. 405-412. 
The incidence of carious lesions in the teeth of 

young cotton rats was studied after being main- 

tained for 14 weeks on experimental diets. Re- 

placing 67 per cent of sucrose in the diet with a 

similar amount of starch resulted in a marked 

decrease in severity of tooth damage. Animals 
fed glucose, dextri-maltose, fructose, maltose, or 
lactose as the source of carbohydrates showed high 
incidence of caries. Dextrin afforded protection. 

Ten parts lard when used to replace an equal part 

of the carbohydrate gave partial protection. In- 

creasing the amount of protein from 24 to 36 

parts along with 10 parts of lard gave further 

protection against caries. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Sue W. Frick and Olea M. Sands, members of the Social Welfare 
and Public Health Section of the District of Columbia Home Economics Association 


Thioglycolic acid poisoning in connection with the 
“cold wave” process, L. H. Correr, MD. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc. 131, No. 7 (June 15, 1946), 
pp. 592-593. 

Thioglycolic acid has been used in industry as 
an iron indicator with no reported ill effects on 
the handlers. A few years ago a process of hair 
curling known as “‘cold wave” was developed. In 
the solution sold this chemical was used. 

Cases of a toxic reaction to the use of the cold 
wave solution appear to be on the increase. An 
outfit for home use which has been put on the 
market should be recognized as a danger in un- 
skilled hands and even in skilled ones. Persons 
suffering from allergies and anemias are the most 
likely victims. The acid has an established 
affinity for the protein molecule. Liver damage 
to some extent in any individual may be antici- 
pated from prolonged exposure. Recovery usually 
occurs without permanent damage to the liver 
when the exposure is promptly terminated. 

Increased instances of poisonings resulting from 
indiscriminate use of this product for home use 
are already finding their way to the courts. Ade- 
quate labeling and understanding of dangers 
involved are imperative.—O. M. S. 


Rise of the social service state, H. S. COMMAGER. 
Senior Scholastic 49, No. 5 (Oct. 14, 1946), 
p. 7. 

The social service state had its beginning in 
Germany in Bismarck’s day and in Britain, 
where industrial and urban revolutions came 
earliest. American development came tardily. 
During 1890 many states acted to regulate busi- 
ness—the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890 was 
the federal government’s first feeble step. State 
after state, mostly in the West, pushed through 
programs of business regulation. But it was 
Wisconsin in 1910 that initiated water power leg- 
islation, unemployment relief, old age pensions, 
and similar laws. Woodrow Wilson inaugurated 
the national service state in 1913. Later this 
came to maturity, dealing with public health, 
vocational rehabilitation, and aid to the blind, the 
crippled, and women and children. 

The principle was established that the govern- 
ment was no less concerned for the maintenance 
of good health than for the maintenance of 
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education. Whether this principle will find 
expression in a full-scale program of “socialized 
medicine” subsidized by the government remains 
to be seen.—S. W. F. 


The world health organization, R. SAND. Survey 
Graphic 35, No. 10 (Oct. 1946), pp. 352-353. 
The charter of the new World Health Organi- 

zation (WHO) was signed in New York on July 22 

by the official delegates of 61 nations—every one 

of the UN plus 10 others. 

Its history is brief. On February 15, 1946, the 
economic and social council of UN appointed a 
committee of 16 experts to prepare a constitution. 
The experts met in Paris on March 18. Their 
proposals were laid before an international health 
conference of 200 delegates meeting in New York 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Thomas Parran, 
surgeon general of the United States Public Health 
Service. The constitution defined health as “a 
state of complete physical, mental and social well- 
being and not merely the absence of disease or 
infirmity.” It assigned to governments “a re- 
sponsibility for the health of their people which can 
be fulfilled only by the provision of adequate 
health and social measures.”—S. W. F. 


Rehabilitation of the tuberculous in industry, N. 
C. Krerer, MD, anp H. E. Hittesor, MD. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc. 132, No. 3 (Sept. 21, 1946), 
pp. 121-124. 

Lack of comprehension of the magnitude of the 
problem and lack of a social consciousness of the 
rights and needs of unfortunate victims of tuber- 
culosis make it difficult to supply adequate medical 
care and hospitalization. 

Both management and labor are in an enviable 
position to combat these deficiencies. They have 
political influence, financial power, and social 
prestige. Frequent wide divergence of their 
separate philosophies is evidence of the unself- 
ishness of any projects in which the two co- 
operate. Lowering the economic status of the 
dependents of a tuberculous man has far-reaching 
potential results which present a real challenge to 
humanitarian labor unions as well as to private 
industry. Little can be achieved in rehabilitating 
the tuberculous without co-operative effort of 
management and labor.—O. M. S. 
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EXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Synthetics predominate in three-fiber blends, 
C. M. Bowpen. Textile World 96, No. 9 
(Sept. 1946), pp. 104-105. 

Ordinary two-fiber blends are well known. The 
newest development of multiple-fiber blends, at 
present mainly three-fiber, is captivating the 
imagination of the industry. The luster of bright 
viscose, the unique dyeing properties of acetate, 
the strength of nylon, the resiliency of Aralac, the 
bonding properties of Vinyon can be used in the 
proportions needed with themselves or with natu- 
ral fibers to get particular effects desired. Be- 
cause such blends are relatively new the processes 
used are still in the development stage. Blending 
techniques range from sandwich blends after 
opening to a spinning blend of a Vinyon cover over 
a filament ground yarn. 


Rayon is now cheapest of major textile yarns, 
W. B. Dati. Textile World 96, No. 9 (Sept. 
1946), pp. 101-103. 

The fact that rayon staple is the cheapest of the 
textile fibers gives it a position of importance. 
When cotton crossed the 20-cent mark in 1943 it 
became evident that staple viscose rayon at 25 
cents was even cheaper by comparison. Now 
rayon, still at 25 cents, is to be compared with 
cotton at around 35 cents. The steep upward 
slope of the U. S. rayon production curve continues 
with estimated output for 1946 coming close to 
870,000,000 pounds, or 9 per cent over 1945. The 
latter year was 10 per cent over 1944. In filament 
rayon the viscose process still holds its dominant 
position, accounting for about 69 per cent of U. S. 
production and 75 per cent of world production. 
Wartime pressure for tire cord of high tenacity 
viscose brought priorities for producing viscose. 


Textile machines redesigned. Bus. Week No. 891 

(Sept. 1946), p. 58. 

Faced with a 219 per cent rise in wages since 
1940 and more aggressive foreign competition, the 
textile industry has turned to mechanization and 
new design as a means of reducing costs and im- 
proving quality and quantity of output. Im- 
proved efficiency is obtained by the development of 
continuous-process machines and multipurpose 
devices such as one now in use for scouring, dyeing, 
bleaching, and applying special finishes. An 
automatic-filling winding machine winds yarn at a 
higher speed. Electronics is being applied to 
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textiles. The United States seems to have lagged 
in the development of looms and staple spinning. 
Domestic improvements are anticipated to 
threat foreign competition. 


Nylon staple fiber promised many new blends. 
Rayon Textile Monthly 27, No. 9 (Sept. 1946), 
p. 90. 

Nylon faces a future even more interesting than 
its spectacular past. Besides plant capacity to 
increase supply of continuous filament nylon yarn, 
plans are under way to produce nylon staples. 
The fact that nylon staple fiber may be produced in 
different lengths, sizes, and degrees of crimp sug- 
gests broad possibilities for its use in fabrics. 
Nylon is already showing its adaptability in 
blended fabrics. It has been found that even 
small percentages of nylon blended with other 
fibers often increase the total strength of the yarn 
out of proportion to the nylon used. Spun nylon 
yarns have been blended with wool and cotton to 
give increased strength and resistance to abrasion. 
Experience has shown that the addition of nylon 
may give dimensional stability and washability 
to certain rayon fabrics. Because nylon has the 
ability to take on a more or less permanent “‘set”’ 
when it is subjected to moist heat, fabrics may be 
produced from nylon or combinations with it 
which do not sag, shrink, or lose their shape. 
Practically permanent pleats may be made. 


Progress in ramie developments, H. NIEMAN. 
Rayon Textile Monthly 27, No. 9 (Sept. 1946), 
p. 119. 

Although ramie fibers have been produced in 
this country for a great number of years it has 
been only recently that mechanization and meth- 
ods have produced a spinnable fiber that is de- 
cidedly different from the ramie up to five years 
ago. Early efforts to weave ramie in this country 
were made on Chinese and Philippine grown ramie, 
both of which had a 30 per cent to 35 per cent gum 
content, a lot of bark, and some wood, and which 
were anywhere from six months to years old and 
lacked uniformity both as to fibrous quality and 
gum content. In contrast we now grow ramie 
that is uniform in quality and which, by cutting 
the stem at the proper time, maintains high stand- 
ards of quality. Special decorticating machinery 
has been developed for green ramie which does also 
a semidegumming job. 
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News Notes... 


General 


The golden anniversary celebration of the 
School of Home Economics at The Ohio State 
University on November 1 and 2 brought together 
in Columbus three former presidents of the AHEA 
(Gladys Branegan, director of the School of Home 
Economics at the University; Mrs. Dora S. Lewis 
of Hunter College, the convocation speaker; 
and Edna Noble White of the Merrill-Palmer 
School, on whom an honorary degree was con- 
ferred) and the current president, Mrs. Katharine 
M. Alderman, the Association’s official representa- 
tive. Details of the celebration program will 
appear under Ohio news in the February JOURNAL. 

Mary E. Sweeny, who retired in 1945 as as- 
sistant director of the Merrill-Palmer School, 
left the United States by plane on October 25 
for a year in India. She went at the invitation 
of the All-Indian Women’s Conference and the 
Tata Institute of Social Science, a Hindu institute 
of social work located at Byculla, Bombay. For 
two months she will be visiting lecturer in courses 
in child development and consultant in the child 
guidance clinic at the Institute. Afterwards 
she will work with a committee of Indian women 
in whatever way seems most significant for the 
improvement of child welfare and family life in 
various parts of India. 

Clara M. Brown, professor of home economics 
education at the University of Minnesota, was 
married in St. Paul on October 12 to Albert Cedric 
Arny. 


Alabama 


Alabama Home Economics Association. The 
Fourth Annual Round-Up of the Association, 
held in Birmingham on October 25 and 26, was 
attended by 150 persons. At the opening session 
Lelia Massey, executive secretary of the AHEA, 
spoke on “The American Home Economics As- 
sociation in Action.” On October 26, Mrs. 
Georges Bridges, president of the Woman’s Civic 
Club of Birmingham, talked on “Bells.” Her 
collection of several hundred bells, representing 
practically every country in the world, will be 
presented to Birmingham as soon as a museum 
is acquired. 

Beth Peterson of the E. I. duPont de Nemours 
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Company was the luncheon speaker on October 
26. She displayed articles made of new plastics, 
synthetic rubber, rayon, cellophane, and flame- 
proof cloth and wood and also showed abrasion- 
resistant linings and upholstery fabrics, shrink- 
proof curtains that wash quickly and easily, 
and children’s clothing that will withstand wear 
and tear and soil. 

For the benefit of the AHEA Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund the Association held a sacrifice 
and white elephant sale at the Saturday morning 
breakfast which netted $71.20. Everything 
from ivory soap to shoes was auctioned by Bernice 
McClure. 

The following officers were elected: president- 
elect, Mrs. Marion Spidle of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute; vice-president, May I. Cureton, Alabama 
Extension Service, Auburn; treasurer, Virginia 
Coker, Farmers Home Administration, Auburn, 

Alabama College. During the 50th Anniversary 
celebrations the home economics faculty members 
were hostesses at a tea in the Home Management 
House in honor of the home economics alumnae. 

Josephine Eddy and Laura Hadley are serving 
as president and secretary, respectively, of the 
Alabama Joint Legislative Council. The Council 
met in Montgomery on November 16. 


Arizona 


Arizona Home Economics Association. Gladys 
Wyckoff, AHEA field secretary, conferred with 
members of the executive committee in Phoenix 
and Tucson in late October. 

Gila Junior College. Lucille Bone is a new 
member of the staff. 

State Department of Education. Isabella 
McQuesten, state co-ordinator of homemaking 
education, taught two seminars in Home Econom- 
ics Education at Oregon State College last 
summer. 

Extension Service. Helen L. Church, who 
was in the Missouri Extension Service for ten 
years, became state clothing specialist on Sep- 
tember 15. She succeeds Lorene Dryden, who 
is now teaching at the University of California 
at Davis. 

Virginia E. Twitty, formerly home demon- 
stration agent in Missouri, has filled the vacancy 
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created in Maricopa County by the promotion 
of Mrs. Isabell Pace to home demonstration agent. 

Phoenix. Mrs. Mildred W. Wood of the 
Phoenix Union High School taught home econom- 
ics courses at the University of Arizona during 
the second summer session. 

Mrs. Lorine Craft is now home economist 
for the Westinghouse Electric Supply Company. 

High School Appointments. New high school 
appointments this year include Marilyn Peterson, 
formerly of Waukee, Iowa, at North Phoenix 
High School; Mildred Carmody, formerly of 
Melrose, Iowa, at Mesa Union High School; Rubye 
Hester of Dayton, Ohio, at Round Valley High 
School; LaRae Bartholomew, a graduate of Utah 
State Agricultural College, at Snowflake Union 
High School; and Barbara McCall, a University 
of Minnesota graduate, at Prescott Junior High 
School. 


California 

California Home Economics Association. Busi- 
ness, teas, a buffet supper, a dinner, and broadcasts 
were included in the 24th annual executive council 
meeting at Sacramento. 

Measures approved were: (1) an_ invitation 
to be extended to the AHEA to be California’s 
guest for the 1949 annual meeting; (2) the desir- 
ability of changing the annual executive council 
meeting to a state meeting for members; and 
(3) endorsement of the “Home for Home Eco- 
nomics” for the AHEA. 

A campaign plan was developed to support 
financially the “Home for Home Economics” 
at the state, section, and individual levels. (See 
page 32.) 

Special college club meetings held in California 
this fall were attended by Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA 
field secretary. After these meetings students 
expressed a feeling of greater unity of purpose 
and understanding of their position in the national 
organization. 

San Diego. Mildred Henderson, supervisor 
of home economics in the San Diego schools, re- 
tired last summer. She had served as teacher, 
cafeteria manager, and supervisor. In 1936-37 
she was president of the California Home Econom- 
ics Association. 


Connecticut 

Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
A planning meeting was held on September 14 in 
Hartford, and the general fall meeting was held 
on October 25 in New Haven. At the latter Mrs. 
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Adele Columbia of the Tobe Coburn School for 
Fashion Careers spoke on “Being Your Best,” 
and Laura Drummond of Teachers College, 
Columbia University,on “‘Cues Today for Teaching 
Home Economics Tomorrow.” 

A meeting on the school lunch was held on 
November 16 in Hartford. Future meetings 
scheduled include one on homemaking and 
family relations and child development on January 
25 in New Haven; one on foods and nutrition on 
February 8 in Bridgeport; one on textiles and 
clothing on March 8 and one on housing on April 
12 in New Haven; and the annual business meeting 
on May 17 in Greenwich. 

Connecticut College. The Home Economics 
Club collected 76 home economics books to ship 
to the Charocopios School in Athens, Greece. 

Extension Service. Evelyn Hartley, former 
homemaking teacher in South Windsor, is the 
assistant agent in Fairfield County. 

Rosemarie Parsons, a University of Connecticut 
graduate, is the assistant agent in New London 
County. 

Hartford. Ruth Sudarsky, formerly nutri- 
tionist with the Hartford Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation, is teaching at St. Francis Hospital. 

New Haven. Mrs. Elizabeth Hayes is now 
nutritionist for the New Haven Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. 


Delaware 

Delaware Home Economics Association. A 
meeting of the Association was held at the P.S. 
duPont High School in Wilmington on October 
17 in connection with that of the home economics 
section of the Delaware Education Association. 
After a brief business meeting of the section, 
presided over by Thelma S. Atwell, and at which 
Mabel Moffitt was elected chairman of the section 
and Louise Hanby, secretary, the meeting was 
turned over to Mrs. Hazel Noonan, president 
of the Delaware Home Economics Association, 
for a short business session. Dean Amy Rextrew 
of the University of Delaware reported on the 
Cleveland meeting of the AHEA, and Adeline 
Hofiman, chairman of the Delaware committee 
for a permanent headquarters for the AHEA, 
discussed this project. 

The guest speaker, Mrs. Ernestine Becker 
McCollum of Johns Hopkins University, dis- 
cussed “Recent Developments in Nutrition Re- 
search.” 

University of Delaware. The Nursery School 
is being used this term by arts and science and 
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News Notes 


elementary education students. Next term home 
economics majors will assist with its operation. 

Elizabeth Selke discussed ‘Feeding the Pre- 
school Child” at a fall meeting of the Young 
Mothers Club in Newark. 

Muriel Starr served as consultant on research 
at the third workshop for college club leaders 
in Province IT at the College of Saint Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, New Jersey, November 8 and 9. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Alma Seely Smith 
has been appointed home demonstration agent 
in Sussex County to succeed Mrs. Margaret 
Nelson, who resigned on October 1. 

Mrs. Violet Goodwill became home demon- 
stration agent in Kent County on September 1. 

Achievement Days in the Delaware counties 
in November included the awarding of prizes 
to winners of the kitchen contests and fashion 
shows of garments made in sewing and tailoring 
schools. 

“Homemaker’s Day” is a weekly feature of the 
Delaware Farm and Home Hour broadcast over 
Station WDEL. Virginia Kirkpatrick, assistant 
editor, arranges the programs in co-operation 
with the home economics specialists, home demon- 
stration agents, and the radio station staff. 


District of Columbia 

District of Columbia Home Economics As- 
sociation. At the meeting on October 17, Hazel 
K. Stiebeling, chief of the U. S. Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics and an official 
U. S. delegate at the meeting of the Food and 
Agricultural Organization in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, in September, discussed the work of this 
organization and described her stay in Copen- 
hagen. 

Recent college graduates who are members of 
the Association organized a new group at this 
meeting under the leadership of Margaret A. 
Mathews. At their first dinner meeting, held 
October 30 at the Cornell Restaurant and attended 
by 19 girls, plans for future meetings of the group 
were perfected. Mrs. Barbara Creamer was 
elected chairman and Betty Huston, secretary. 

Sadye Adelson of the BHNHE is chairman of 
the Association’s fund for a “Home for Home 
Economics” for the AHEA. 

New section chairmen are as follows: HEIB’s, 
Mrs. Grace B. Landergren; Social Welfare and 
Public Health, Mrs. Helen Everett; Homemakers, 
Mrs. William G. Finn; Elementary and Secondary 
Education Teachers of Home Economics, Dorothy 
Smith. 
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Homemakers’ Section. On October 18 the 
homemakers’ group and the Mount Vernon 
(Virginia) homemakers’ group visited the BHNHE 
research laboratories at Beltsville, Maryland. 
Ruth O’Brien, assistant chief of the Bureau, 
welcomed the group and briefly outlined the 
purpose of the laboratories and the two major 
types of research: large projects extending over 
a considerable period and smaller projects called 
live projects. 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section. 
High lights of the Cleveland meeting of the 
AHEA were discussed at the section’s dinner 
meeting at the Dodge Hotel on October 8. 

On November 5 a box supper was held in the 
Administration Building of the American Red 
Cross. Dorothy Bovee, director of the nutrition 
service of the D. C. Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, discussed “Budgeting.” 

The George Washington University. Mrs. 
Florence Abington, formerly of Louisiana State 
University, is a new member of the staff. 

Mrs. Caroline Comer and Ruth Collins are 
new members of the home service staff of the 
Potomac Electric Power Co. 

Karolina Hedler, assistant dietitian at GWU 
Hospital during the summer, is now assistant 
dietitian at the Student Club. 


Florida 

Florida Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting of the Association was held in 
Miami Beach on November 8 and 9. 

The Southwest Florida home economists, the 
hostess group, made all of the special program 
arrangements, including those for a banquet and 
tropical products luncheon at the Floridian Hotel. 

The program included a welcome by Mayor 
Herbert A. Frink of Miami Beach; a discussion of 
“Synthetics and Plastics” by Beth Peterson of 
the E. I. duPont de Nemours Company, who 
displayed samples of the products described; 
an illustrated talk on tropical plantings for Florida 
homes by George D. Ruehle, plant pathologist 
of the State Sub-Tropical Experiment Station; 
a talk on “Home Economics Begins in the Home” 
by Lydia J. Roberts, now head of the home eco- 
nomics department of the University of Puerto 
Rico; a report on the AHEA meeting in Cleveland 
and on the work of the college home economics 
clubs by June Holloway of Florida State College 
for Women, the representative of the Florida 
college clubs; and a talk by Gertrude Austin, 
nutritionist for the American Institute of Baking. 
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Hawaii 


University of Hawaii. Ruth Douglass Sulenta, 
who was in charge of teacher training and the 
home management house, and Charlotte Mees, 
instructor in clothing and textiles, resigned last 
summer. 

Carey D. Miller is spending part of her sabbati- 
cal leave at Cornell University. She also plans 
to attend scientific meetings and visit various 
universities and experiment stations. 

Extension Service. Since many foods are 
limited because of shipping and labor strikes, 
the extension food clubs are stressing more salads 
of island-grown foods, cereal-saving recipes, 
and ways to save sugar. The 4-H clubs are 
busy with garden projects and backyard poultry 
raising. Famine campaign films are being shown 
to most groups. 

Kamehameha School. Mrs. Sarah Henderson 
is on sabbatical leave, and Anne Myers is substi- 
tuting for her. Eunice Hendrickson, formerly 
on the University of Minnesota staff, has joined 
the home economics faculty. 

Punahou School. Ada Erwin retired in June 
and is spending this year on the mainland. Vir- 
ginia Lee Swilling, who formerly taught in the 
high school at Myrtlebeach, South Carolina, 
has been appointed to teach home economics. 


Idaho 


University of Idaho. Recent campus visitors 
have included Miriam Lowenberg of the Rochester 
Child Health Clinic; Alberta Macfarlane, National 
Restaurant Association; Ruth Dickinson, nutri- 
tionist for the American Red Cross; Wilma Hughill, 
Idaho Department of Public Instruction; and 
Mrs. Marie Fliger of Brussels, Belgium. 

Senior home economics students in adult educa- 
tion under the supervision of Lucille Magruder 
have organized and are conducting classes in 
Child Guidance and Home Furnishings for mem- 
bers of the Dames Club on the campus. 

Idaho Association of Future Homemakers 
of America. Eight state and six district officers 
of the Association made plans for the year at a 
conference in Boise on September 14. A state 
summer camp, the observance of the World 
Christmas Festival, and publication of a newsletter 
called “Future Homemakers Speak” are among 
activities to be sponsored. 


Illinois 


Blackburn College. Courses in foods and 
clothing are being offered this year for girls not 
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majoring in home economics. Lucila Perez 
of Venezuela is one of this group. j 

Marilyn Vanderwarf, head of the home econom- 
ics department, began graduate work in institu- 
tional management at Cornell University last 
summer. 

Bradley University. The name of Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute has been changed to Bradley 
University. The former College of Arts and 
Sciences is now known as Laura College (for 
women) and Bradley College (for men). The 
department of home economics is in Laura College. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College. Jean 
Hart is studying at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Marquita Irland is her successor. 

Ruth Skaggs is now established in her home 
in Chatham, Illinois. Her successor is Helen 
Eshbaugh, formerly supervising teacher in one 
of the off-campus centers. 

Frances Shimer College. After 94 years as 
a girls’ school, the College has now opened its 
doors to GI’s. One GI is taking the course in 
textiles as foundation for a career in textile de- 
signing. 

Mrs. Dorothy Trickey Swetting is the new 
director of home economics. She succeeds Mrs. 
Lottie Sumner, now teaching at the University 
of Kentucky. 

University of Illinois. Mrs. Eleanor S. Wallace, 
45, is an assistant in the home economics de- 
partment. She will teach several of the food 
laboratory classes. 

Mrs. Maria Fe Atienza of the Philippine Islands 
is taking graduate work in food and nutrition 
and education. During the war she and her 
husband worked with the Philippine underground, 
supplying food, medicine, clothing, and money 
to American and Filipino prisoners of war. 

B. F. Hunter of Lebanon, Indiana, has made a 
second gift of 76 Early American coverlets to 
the University in memory of the late Mrs. Hunter, 
19. Represented in this second gift are some 
of the rarest examples of Early American bed- 
spreads, collected over a 50-year period by O. 
J. Bierly, collector of Early American art objects. 

Wheaton College. Members of the home 
economics club are planning to help Ruth Shaffer, 
’44, equip her new home economics department 
at the Rift Valley Academy in Kenya, Africa. 

Chicago. Marion E. Gray, recently food 
consultant to the Air Quartermaster and dieti- 
tian for the Army Air Forces, has been appointed 
chief home economist in the special events de- 
partment of Marshall Field & Company. 
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News Notes 


Indiana 


Ball State Teachers College. Theresa Schermer 
and Dorothy Lucke are new staff members. 

Ellen Nicholson is in charge of the dining serv- 
ice, and Gloria White is a new assistant. 

Jessie Lowe, who was in charge of the dining 
service for sixteen years, is continuing to teach 
the institution administration classes. 

Butler University. Ruth Heitz, formerly of 
Central Michigan College of Education, is a 
new staff member. She will have charge of the 
work in textiles, clothing, and costume design. 

DePauw University. Eleanor E. Ragon, 
recently on the Miami University staff, is the 
new instructor in foods and nutrition. 

Indiana State Teachers College. Mildred 
Ahlstrom has joined the staff as district supervisor 
of home economics education. 

Indiana University. Una Robinson has 
returned from Puerto Rico, where she spent 20 
months doing research in nutrition at the School 
of Tropical Medicine, University of Puerto Rico. 

Mrs. Rebecca O. Nelson, consultant in family 
life education in Toledo, Ohio, for three years, 
has joined the staff to teach courses in child de- 
velopment and family relations. She is offering 
a new course in Personal Adjustments and Family 
Living. 

Luella Williams resigned as itinerant teacher 
trainer on October 1 to start a department of 
home economics in Monmouth College. 

Purdue University. Sylvia M. Hartt, recently 
of Stephens College, is a new member of the 
institution management staff. 

Lucille Powers, who formerly taught at Santa 
Barbara State College and at Miami University, 
is a new member of the foods and nutrition staff. 

Alma Rhea Eades is resident instructor in one 
of the home management houses. 

Harriet Childs and Mrs. Janet Smith Wright 
are new graduate assistants in textiles and cloth- 
ing; Laurie Malone and Beverly Davis are new 
assistants in the nursery school; Mary Jane Switzer 
is the new dietitian for the nursery school; and 
Marie Leerkamp is a new graduate assistant 
in the Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Extension Service. One-day district meetings 
for home demonstration agents were held on 
November 4, 5, and 6 at Spring Mill Park, Ander- 
son, and Warsaw. At each Mrs. Lydia Ann 
Lynde of the U. S. Extension Service led discus- 
sions on presenting the subject of family relation- 
ships to groups under the leadership of the home 
agents. 
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Starley Hunter resigned to study toward a 
doctor’s degree at Purdue University. 

Mrs. Clarene Abshire has been appointed as- 
sistant in home management to succeed Mrs. 
Virginia Berry Clark, resigned. 

Anna Paul Rainier became nutrition specialist 
on December 1. 

Irma Winkleback resigned as assistant 4-H 
club leader to join the 4-H club staff in Connecti- 
cut. 


lowa 


Iowa Home Economics Association. Mary 
S. Lyle of Iowa State College, who became As- 
sociation president at the November meeting, 
has reorganized the council to comply with the 
AHEA setup recommended by the executive 
committee. The committee met in October to 
complete work on proposed amendments to the 
constitution. 

State Department of Education. In September 
the Department sponsored and supervised meet- 
ings on Education for Human Understanding 
for the elementary and secondary teachers in 
66 counties. About 600 home economics teachers 
attended. Co-operative planning and democratic 
procedures in the classroom and in the home were 
discussed. 

Iowa State College. Dorothy Harrison, 
a research fellow in foods and nutrition and a 
former staff member, was awarded the AHEA’s 
Omicron Nu fellowship for 1946-47. She is 
studying for a doctor’s degree in Experimental 
Cookery. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 
Revisions in the curriculum have provided of- 
ferings in areas where teachers indicated the need 
for additional training. Anita Dowler is de- 
veloping two new courses in child development 
and the course in housing and equipment; Katha- 
rine Lineberry is revising the course in meal 
planning to include a unit on the school lunch; 
Lela Mae Ping is working on the revision of the 
home management and home economics edu- 
cation courses; and Marilyn Parks and Alvira 
Wilson have developed the wardrobe section of 
the clothing problems course. 

University of Dubuque. Maye Hagen, head 
of the home economics department, received 
her MS degree in home economics education at 
Towa State College in July. 

Margaret Lindsay, formerly of Park College, 
has replaced Marthellen Ratcliff as clothing 
instructor. 
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Farmers Home Administration. Mary B. Settle 
of the regional office in Indianapolis helped home- 
makers and FHA home supervisors solve problems 
of kitchen planning in a series of kitchen-planning 
clinics in October. FHA supervisors have surveyed 
some 350 families as part of a co-operative home 
safety campaign. 

Cedar Rapids. Sara Ann Brown, formerly 
supervisor of home economics, is now on the staff 
of West Virginia University. 


Kansas 


Kansas State College. Dean Margaret Justin 
led the Workshop on Administrative Management 
for Home Economists in the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges, held in Colorado last summer and 
participated in by 23 deans and heads of schools 
and departments of home economics in 15 states. 

The entire home economics staff participated 
in an evaluation workshop held in September at the 
College. B.S. Bloom, examiner at the University 
of Chicago, served as adviser. 

At an International Tea in October, students 
contributed to the AHEA international scholar- 
ship fund. Angelina Lepori demonstated Pan- 
amanian folk dances, and Ho-I Pai, AHEA 
international scholarship holder, emphasized ideas 
as the really valuable things she will take back 
to China. 

Jui-Fang K’uang, another Chinese recipient 
of an AHEA international scholarship, arrived in 
September to begin graduate study in the area 
of family life. 

Helen Hostetter is developing a new curriculum 
in Home Economics and Journalism. 

Gladys Vail, recently appointed head of the 
department of food economics and nutrition, 
has received a grant for research on quality control 
of frozen cooked foods. 

New staff members include Mrs. Jess F. Alex- 
ander, assistant professor of art, and Dr. Margaret 
Phillips Randolph, associate professor of food 
economics and nutrition. 

Staff members on leave this year include Ella 
Jane Meiller, who is serving as clinic dietitian 
at the Chicago Lying-In Hospital; Dora Gilmore, 
who is studying at Ohio State University; Mrs. 
Leone Kell, who continues her studies at Stanford 
University; Maria Morris, who is studying art 
in New York City; Dorothy Barfoot, who will 
accompany Catherine Justin to India; and Hazel 
Howe, who has taken Eva McMillan’s place as 
home economics adviser to the Colegio Americano, 
Porto Alegre, Brazil. 
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Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth Wiggins is a new staff member in the 
vocational homemaking education department. 

Pearl Garrison was married in August to Dr. 
W. I. Strawn of Columbus, Kansas. 

University of Kansas. Robert Foster of the 
Merrill-Palmer School conducted a class in Mar- 
tiage and Family Relations at the University 
last summer and gave a series of public lectures. 

New staff members include Doris Uehling, 
formerly of the University of Wisconsin; Damaris 
Pease of the Merrill-Palmer School and Ohio Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Barbara G. Smith of the University 
of California at Los Angeles; and Mrs. Helen 
Clickner of the University of Kansas. 


Kentucky 


Kentucky Home Economics Association. Hous- 
ing was the theme of the annual meeting of the 
Association on November 8 and 9 at the University 
of Kentucky. Speakers on the two half-day 
programs and their subjects were: James T. 
Griffin, general manager for Sears Roebuck and 
Company’s Cleveland stores, “Home Furnish- 
ings—What to Expect and When”; Virginia 
Hoyt Weaver, University of Illinois, “Current 
Problems in Housing”; John Rogers, National 
Housing Agency, Washington, D.C., “Our Na- 
tional Housing Program’; and Mrs. Rebecca 
Nelson, Indiana University, “Living Together 
in Our Homes.” 

Guest speaker for the banquet on Friday night 
at the Lafayette Hotel was Vladimir Ignatieff 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, whose subject was ‘‘Food in the 
International Situation.” 


Maryland 


Maryland Home Economics Association. The 
fall meeting was held in Baltimore on October 18. 

The morning program included field trips to the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, where there was an 
exhibit of home economics books; to the Con- 
solidated Gas Electric Light and Power Company, 
where the latest in home equipment was displayed 
and demonstrated; and to Hutzler Brothers 
Company for a talk on Interior Decoration. 

At the luncheon and afternoon meeting Kathleen 
Horman, an exchange teacher’ from England, 
described the work of ““The Homemaking Teacher 
in the English Schools,” and Caroline Hutchins 
of the Simplicity Pattern Company presented a 
fashion show and gave a talk on “Today’s Trends 
and Tomorrow’s Developments in Textiles.” 


News Notes 


Keturah E. Baldwin, former business manager 
of the AHEA, was guest of honor at the luncheon 
and was presented with an orchid corsage. 

Baltimore Section. The section is now 
holding monthly dinner meetings. At the 
September meeting Mrs. Ernestine Becker Mc- 
Collum gave a talk on nutrition, and at the Novem- 
ber meeting Forrest L. Lawton talked on 
“Merchandising and Distributive Education.” 

A monthly bulletin, HEN (Home Economics 
News), has been inaugurated. 

Hood College. Onica Prall will be acting 
head of the department this year. While overseas 
with the UNRRA Greek Mission on child feeding, 
she was stationed in a Greek refugee camp in 
Palestine for eight months and then was a member 
of the headquarters staff in Athens for one year. 

Martha Thomas is making her home with her 
brother in Denver, Colorado. 

New staff members include Virginia Turner, 
Bethel M. Caster, Selina Williams, and Lydia 
E. Raab. 

Lilian Gant resigned as associate professor of 
home economics to be in charge of textiles and 
clothing at the North Carolina State Teachers 
College at Greeneville. 

University of Maryland. Edna B. McNaughton 
has taken over the responsibility of developing 
a nursery school curriculum. 

Dr. Edna Meshke, recently a member of the 
supervisory staff of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department, is now in charge of the home 
economics education work. 

Other new faculty members include Gordon 
Lawson, assistant professor of Practical Art; 
Mary Sesson and Mary Margaret Devore, in- 
structors in Food and Nutrition; Isabelle Tomber- 
lin, graduate assistant in Food and Nutrition; 
and Dorothy LeGrand, instructor in Institution 
Management. 

The top floor of the Home Economics Building 
is being completed to provide added facilities 
in textiles and clothing, home management, 
crafts, and photography laboratories. A food 
and nutrition research room is also being included. 

A new Practical Art curriculum for men is being 
offered. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 
A joint meeting of the Association and the Eastern 
Massachusetts Home Economics Association was 
held at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, on 
October 4 and 5. The conference opened with 
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a dinner, at which May C. Turner, president of 
the State Association, presided. The Worcester 
County and Connecticut Valley Associations 
and the student clubs were also represented. 
Paul Harris, Jr., world traveller and lecturer, 
gave a talk entitled “The Can-opener and World 
Politics.” 

On Saturday, the program opened with a report 
of the Cleveland meeting of the AHEA by Kathe- 
rine Baker, councilor, and continued through 
luncheon and an afternoon meeting with Mrs. 
Louisa P. Skilton, president of the Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts Association, presiding. At the closing 
session Ronald Lippitt of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology talked on “Problems and Tech- 
niques of Teaching Youth Human Relationship 
Skills.” 

Coincident with the afternoon general meeting 
the college club department met for a special 
program under the leadership of Barbara Smith 
of Framingham State Teachers College, president 
of the student clubs of the state. 

Connecticut Valley Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. “Better Homes for a Better World 
through Intelligent Choices” is the theme 
for the year’s program. The first meeting 
was held November 16 at Springfield. 

Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics Associa- 
tton. The teachers section held its first meeting 
of the year at Bradford Junior College on 
November 2. Dorothy Bell, president of the 
College, spoke on “Home Economics in General 
Education,” and Margaret Reilly, research 
worker with the Ella Lyman Cabot Foundation, 
Cambridge, spoke on “Understanding the Ado- 
lescent.”’ 

The HEIB’s were guests of the National Cran- 
berry Association at its plant in South Hanson 
on October 16. After a trip to the cranberry 
bogs to see the harvest and a sight-seeing trip 
through the plant, the 50 guests were entertained 
at dinner by Marcus Urann, president of the 
Association, Ellen Stillman, advertising manager, 
and Janet Crawford, home economics director. 

Worcester County Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the September 25 meeting in Worcester, 
Alice Easton of H. A. Johnson Co., Boston, dis- 
cussed ‘‘Meeting Food Shortages.” 

Framingham State Teachers College. Mil- 
licent Coss, head of the clothing department for 
32 years, retired in June. As an outgrowth of 
her efforts as chairman of the exhibit on historical 
material for the AHEA’s annual meeting in 1929 
the AHEA’s committee on historical materials 
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was organized. Miss Coss is now acting as 
historian for the Massachusetts Home Economics 
Association. 

Massachusetts State College. Edna L. Skinner 
retired as dean of the School of Home Economics 
on September 1. She joined the College staff 
in January 1919 to organize the department of 
home economics, later the School of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Michigan 

State Department of Public Instruction. Dr. 
Elizabeth Stevenson has joined the staff as con- 
sultant on Home and Family Living Education. 
Her book Home and Family Life Education in 
Elementary Schools was reviewed in the December 
JOURNAL. 

The state home economics curriculum committee 
has been made a subcommittee of the Michigan 
secondary curriculum planning committee. 

Michigan State College. Plans are under way 
for commemorating this year the 50th anniversary 
of home economics at the College. 

The department of effective living, one of the 
Basic College courses, has added a full-time home 
economist, Nell Howerey, formerly of The Penn- 
sylvania State College. Esther Everett also is 
teaching half-time in that department. 

Elizabeth Walbert Crandall has joined the 
staff at Rhode Island State College. 

Mrs. Alice Thorpe is working half-time at the 
College in the field of Housing. 

A study of drying methods, effects of laundering, 
and wearing qualities of women’s slips and one 
on the wearing quality of tablecloths and napkins 
of varying fiber content in relation to price 
are being made in the textiles, clothing, and 
related art department. 

New staff members are: in home management, 
Mrs. Vern Wilson Pierce; in textiles, clothing, 
and related art, Eleanor Roth, formerly of Hood 
College, Dorothy Washburn of the University 
of Alabama, and Eleanor Clauss of Columbia 
University; in foods and nutrition, Evelyn Craig 
of Iowa State College, Mrs. Mary Frang of the 
University of Iowa, Betty Einbecker of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Lois Jackson of Colum- 
bia University; in institution administration, 
Marjorie Kintz of Ohio State University; and 
in home economics education, Amy Jean 
Holmblade of Iowa State Teachers College. 

Zarina Soule of Delhi, India, who holds an 
AHEA international scholarship this year, is 
taking graduate work in Foods and Nutrition. 


Journal of Home Economics, Jan. 1947 


Helen Baeder is on leave to work on her doc- 
torate at the University of Minnesota. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Lennah Bacchus 
has been made child development specialist. 
Mississippi 

University of Mississippi. Dr. Blanche Tansil 
is head of the home economics department. 

A general expansion program is under way, 
and new courses and instructors have been added. 
Mrs. Lucile S. Ryan is graduate assistant in the 
foods division, and Mrs. Annie Glen J. Howell 
is assistant in the clothing division. Mrs. Anne 
Bedwell Wells is in charge of the home economics 
program in the University High School. 

State Nutrition Committee. The Committee 
met in Jackson on October 31. Eugenia White- 
head of Louisiana State University, who has been 
conducting a study in Ascension Parish to de- 
termine the dietary habits of pupils there, discussed 
“Making Nutrition a Part of the School and Com- 
munity Program.” As part of her study she 
works with pupils, teachers, school administrators, 
and parents in trying to determine effective ways 
to teach nutrition. 

Mississippi School Lunch Program. The 
Mississippi State Department of Education con- 
siders the school lunch program as an integral 
part of the school system and maintains a staff to 
assist county and local school systems in inaugurat- 
ing and developing school lunch programs. This 
staff is available to all schools of the state for 
advisory and consultation services as regards 
operational, equipment, financial, nutritional, 
and educational problems of the school lunch 
program. It is also the responsibility of this 
staff to supervise the distribution and use of 
federal funds available to nonprofit school lunch 
programs where the plan of operation is con- 
sistent with federal and state requirements. 


Montana 


University of Montana. Dorothea Miltz, 
recently an American Red Cross area club super- 
visor in the Northern Italian region, is a new staff 
member. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Frances Smith 
Patten has resigned as state home demonstration 
leader after 22 years of service. She is retiring 
from professional life. Her successor is Bessie 
E. McClelland, formerly extension nutritionist 
in Montana. 

Geraldine G. Fenn, recently of the South Dakota 
Extension Service, is assistant 4-H club leader. 


What makes 
Some fabrics 
resist wrinkling ? 
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There's nothing as satisfactory as a becoming 
dress you can depend on to look unwrinkled and 
fresh under trying conditions, such as at the end 
of an unusually active day or when travelling. 

That’s a satisfaction you may enjoy with gar- 
ments when the fabric is made of Celanese* syn- 
thetic yarn. A well-known example is Celanese* 
Jersey. The suit or dress of Celanese Jersey is 
famous for its ability to resist wrinkling and re- 
quires a minimum of care. 


The reason starts with the yarn, itself. Because 
Celanese cellulose acetate yarn is a man-made 
fibre of accurately controlled qualities, it has 
properties not found in natural fibres. 


Resistance to wrinkling is a result of the definite 
physical and chemical properties of Celanese 
yarn. Your clothes can consequently look fresh 
and attractive after many wearings if they are 


made of Celanese* fabrics. And when you unpack 
your dresses at the end of a trip, they regain much 
of their unwrinkled freshness after hanging. 


There are also other properties that set apart 
Celanese synthetic yarn from silk, wool, cotton 
and viscose process rayon. Celanese yarn absorbs 
less moisture. Fabrics of Celanese yarn dry more 
quickly after washing—havea high degree of dimen- 
sional stability in their resistance to stretching and 
shrinking—are mothproof and mildew resistant. 


To be sure of obtaining the many advantages 
inherent in modern Celanese synthetic yarn, look 
for the Celanese label when you shop for clothes 
or fabrics. There’s a difference well worth seek- 
ing—that’s why quality manufacturers are proud 
to identify their fabrics as “Celanese”. Celanese 
Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, 
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What's for dinner, Duchess ? 


Prediction: The new wives of 1947 are going 
to have more fun in the kitchen. 

Previous cooking experience is desirable, 
perhaps, but not essential. There are so 
many new easy-to-use foods, so many new 
ways to prepare foods, cooking will be a 
novel and exciting adventure. 

Further prediction: Cheese dishes will be 
featured more often on their menus. They'll 
know that cheese gives variety to meals. And 
cheese, like milk (nature’s most nearly per- 
fect food), is rich in protein, calcium, phos- 
phorus, in vitamins A and G. 

Yes, we have a personal interest in cheese. 
For Kraft, pioneer in cheese, is a unit of 
National Dairy. And what we've said about 
housewives using more cheese is true. 

It’s also true that they’re learhing more 
about the whys and wherefores of food each 
year—just as the scientists in our labora- 
tories are learning more about better ways 
to process, improve and supply it. 


These men are backed by the resources of 
a great organization. They explore every 
field of dairy products, discover new ones. 
And the health of America benefits con- 
stantly by this National Dairy research. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better un- 
derstanding of dairy products as human 
food—as a base for the development of new 
products and materials—as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Household 


P hysics Revised Edition 


By MADALYN AVERY 


Associate Professor of Physics, Kansas State College 


Entirely rewritten to incorporate all recent developments, 
this text for the student with no previous training in 
physics presents very clearly and simply the basic laws 
and concepts of physics along with comprehensive and 
thoroughly practical discussions of their host of useful 
applications in the household field. Mathematics is 
kept to a minimum—only arithmetic and high-school 
algebra are presupposed. The section on electricity has 
been reorganized and now includes discussions of the 
newer types of lighting, as well as of the many other 
electrical appliances which play such a large role in the 
operation of the modern home. The text includes prob- 
lems and study questions, and is profusely illustrated 
with color plates, half-tones and line drawings. 


To be published in November 84.50 (probable) 


Don’t miss 


Ameriea’s Fabrics 


By ZELMA BENDURE and GLADYS PFEIFFER. This is 


the first complete source book of information on the history, manufacturing 
processes, characteristics and identification of all fabrics including laces, 
rugs and all clothing and home fabrics. It contains photographs of nearly 
1000 modern fabrics, 100 of which are in full color, and about 500 photo- 
graphs illustrating the principal steps in the manufacture of yarns and 
fabrics. It also includes a complete illustrated dictionary of fabrics and 
up-to-date information on testing and standards. $10.00 
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Post 
REA ASI 


e TIMET 
REAKFAST 


— 


Every Post Cereal 
is either WHOLE 
GRAIN or restored 
to WHOLE GRAIN 


WO 


PERFECT IN ANY 
BREAKFAST PATTERN— 


A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* OF POST'S GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES 
WITH MILK ANO SUGAR SUPPLIES THE FOLLOWING: = ‘ Fla 
| 
amounts |PROTEIN | CALCIUM| (RON | THIAMINE | RIBOFLAVIN | NIACIN ‘ 
NEEDS 19 % 15% 22%~e 15% (2%** 
199 CALORIES PRODUCTS OF 
POSTS GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES (1 Oz), MILK (4 OZ), SUGAR (ITSP) GENERAL FOODS 
#* PROTEIN BASED ON 70 G, NIACIN BASED ON (5 Mg - / 
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She's 
She's 


smart 
slim 


She's a home economist 


This plan is sound for the normally overweight. Used 

by doctors all over America. Booklet contains 1200- 
calorie diet for women; 1800 for men. Lists 152 different 
foods, with sizes of servings, so you can plan get-slim 
meals with lots of variety and no calorie-counting. 


Everything in booklet, including low-calorie recipes, 
designed to make it easier to reach weight you want 
to be. With the Ry-Krisp diet, you can cut calories and 


still meet needs of good nutrition. And when you 
get slim the Ry-Krisp way, chances are you stay slim 
because this diet helps establish good eating habits. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Dept., 
41D Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send, no cost or obligation, one copy of “Design for 


Reducing,”’ No. C566. 

Name 

Title or Position 

School or Organization 

Street 


City Zone State 
( Offer limited to resid: of Cont tal United States) 
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TOLL HOUSE 
COOKIES 


CREATIVE HOME | 


EVERYBODY WISHES | | DECORATING 


THERE WERE MORE! | 


HAZEL KORY ROCKOW, Ph.D. 
Senior Home Economist, Brooklyn College 


and JULIUS ROCKOW 


Interior Decorator 


This profusely illustrated book treats 
the subject of Home Decorating as a crea- 
tive activity that enriches family life. It 
is specially adapted for teaching basic 

principles and their practical application. 
Cloth bound, 10” x 7” format, containing 
320 pages and over 475 illustrations includ- 
ing 110 photographs, 310 drawings, 14 full 
page charts, 20 rooms in full color, color 
wheel, 32 different window treatments, 35 


bd diagrams, room plotter and colored end 
2 $ ' L $ sheets illustrating the Cavalcade of Furni- 
ture Styles with more than 144 period 
sketches. Alphabetical index and mar- 
THE GREATEST ginal graphic index to illustrations. 
| List Price - $3.50 
] [ASTE Send For Your Approval Copy 
IN CHOCOLATE || STUTTMAN Co. 


Publishers 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. | 


* 
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Adding to your fund of current 
fe ood fe a Ck. '§ Here is information regarding a monthly news re- 


lease from one of America’s leading food purveyors. 


The need of every foods teacher and 
writer is for a continuing flow of first-hand 
information on developments in the food field. 


One source of information large numbers of 
Home Economists have found especially help- 
ful is the monthly bulletin Food News and 
Views, published by the Home Economics 
Division of Swift & Company. Edited by 
Beth Bailey McLean, Division Head, these 
bulletins bring a variety of features of partic- 
ular interest to Home Economists. 


NEW INFORMATION 


The subjects covered are based on informa- 
tion garnered from the many branches of 
activity within the national Swift organiza- 
tion. Almost every issue brings a concise, fac- 
tual article by one of the research doctors on 
bacteriology, electronics, or a special food 
product. Among other features included are 
Test Kitchen Research; Nutrition Research; 
Martha Logan’s Basic Menu Plans; Question 
Box; Recipes of the Month. 


EXCERPTS 
The individual subjects covered are of such 


interest that they invariably find a place in 
most recipients’ files. 


NUTRITION IN OLD AGE—Bulletin No. 17 


There is probably no phase of human nutrition 
which has been neglected as much as nutrition 
in old age. .. . There is reason to believe that 
the most serious handicap in old age is poor 
digestion and absorption of foods . . . the best 
method for prevention of nutritional difficul- 


ties in old age... 
H. W. Schultz, Ph. D. 
Nutrition Division 
Research Laboratories 


MAINTENANCE OF QUALITY IN DRESSED 
POULTRY—Bulletin No. 17 


Eviscerated poultry is usually frozen imme- 
diately after the organs have been removed, 
and is kept frozen until reaching the consum- 
ing market. It may be handled as unfrozen or 
ice packed stock . . . Eviscerated poultry han- 
dled in accordance with these methods will be 
fresh, and will have high consumer acceptance. 


C. H. Koonz, Ph. D. 
Poultry Research Division 
Research Laboratory 


PHOSPHORESCENT FOODS—Bulletin No. 25 


A short time ago a good citizen of Mexia, 
Texas, rushed into the police station crying, 
meat —it’s all lit . . . Investigation 


proved... 
L. B. Jensen, Ph. D. 
Research Laboratories 


FINE POINTS OF VEAL COOKERY— 
Bulletin No. 28 


Veal cookery is no hurry-up process . . . it may 
well be true that in too many homes veal is not 
prepared to bring out the delightfully delicate 
flavor and real tenderness of this meat. Veal 
should not be broiled or pan-fried . . . tissues 
are easily made less tender by high heat. 
These facts form the basis . . . 


Beth Bailey McLean 
Head, Swift Research Kitchen 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE QUALITY OF 
FROZEN MEAT—Bulletin No. 32 


. .. these factors are briefly stated under the 
following headings: initia! quality and condi- 
tion of the meat, preparation, packaging, 
freezing, storage, transportation, merchandis- 
ing, and home treatment. (The article then 
deals concisely with each of these.) 

Dr. J. M. Ramsbottom 

Fresh Meat Research 

Research Laboratories 


YOU MAY HAVE ‘‘FOOD NEWS AND VIEWS"’ SENT TO YOU REGULARLY 
simply by sending a request to Martha Logan, Home Economics Division, Swift & Com- 


pany. We shall be happy to include your name on our list immediately. 


Swift @ Company - Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Helpful Educational Programs 
FOR CLASS AND GROUP MEETINGS 


“HEALTH PROTECTION 
THROUGH CLEANLINESS IN 
THE HOME” gives practical sug- 


. : ‘ 
gestions for home cleaning, with special 
attention to danger zones that should 


be disinfected regularly. Home Econ- 
omists order this program year after 


year .. and newly appointed teachers 
Man- 


vee 
SS SSE ve = are especially glad to receive it. 


ual, four two-color wall charts (18}” 


243”), student leaflets, bul- 


= letin are available free on request. 


“BABY CARE FOR HEALTH AND 

COMFORT” has been distributed widely Sr ive. 
to Home Economists, and probably you 
have the manual and wall charts. Why 
not use them again, and send for student 
leaflets that are available without cost 
on bathing the baby, dressing, sleep, 


feeding, and immunization. 


Write to Dept. JHE 1-4 
(address below) 
for free set of “Health Protection” 
material 
and student leaflets on ‘Baby’ 
Care.” 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


A department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
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And Your Nutrition Education Program 


Over 60 per cent of 49,000 students did not 
have adequate breakfasts according to a 
recent nation-wide study made by home 
economics teachers among their students. 

Leading nutritionists, physicians, and 
home economists recommend that break- 
fast—for optimal nutritional health— 
should provide one-fourth to one-third of 
the day’s food intake, not only calorically, 
but for all essential nutrients as well. 

Hence, today, the importance of break- 
fast is receiving new emphasis in every nu- 
trition education program. The subject of 
breakfast is being taught from the stand- 
point of appetite appeal, variety, economy, 
preparation, and nutritional adequacy. 

A widely advocated “basic breakfast 
pattern”’ of fruit, cereal (whole grain, en- 
riched, or restored to whole grain values of 


thiamine, niacin, and iron), milk, bread 
and butter offers a fundamental approach 
to the subject. For the average high school 
or college girl this pattern breakfast sup- 
plies at least one-fourth of the essential nu- 
trients, as indicated by the table below— 
biologically adequate protein, the B vita- 
mins, vitamin A, vitamin C, and iron, cal- 
cium, and phosphorus. 

Among the foods which have gained in- 
creased recognition, breakfast cereals oc- 
cupy an important place, for there are few 
foods that can better the nutritional com- 
position of the serving of cereal (hot or 
ready to eat), milk, and sugar. Teachers are 
invited to write for a complimentary copy 
of a new breakfast teaching unit, consisting 
of a teacher’s source book, wall charts, and 
students’ folders. 


NUTRITIONAL CONTRIBUTION OF THE BASIC BREAKFAST 


MENU: Orange Juice 4 oz.; Cereal 1 oz.; Whole Milk 4 oz.; Sugar 1 teaspoon; 
Toast (enriched, white) 2 slices; Butter 5 Gm. (about 1 teaspoon); Whole Milk 8 oz. 


NUTRIENTS | | dm | ™ | | | | | me 
Totals supplied by Basic 6ll 20.7 | 0.465 3.0 1074 0.52 087 | 23 | 648 10 
Breakfast Gm. Gm. | mg. 1.U. mg. mg. | mg. | mg. 1.U. 
Recommended Dietary Allow- oo | 75 | 10 15 | 500 | 12 | 18 12 | 80 
ances Girls 16 to 20 Years* Gm. Gm. mg. 1.U. mg. | mg. mg. mg. 
Percentage Contributed b | 
Basic Breakfast y 255% | 276% | 46.5% | 20.0% | 21.5% | 43.3% 48.3% | 19.2% 81% 
“Contribution by Cereal Serv- 71 0.156 16 193 0.17 0.24 14 
ingt (Cereal 1 oz.; Sugar 202 > 
1 teaspoon: Milk 4 oz) Gm. Gm. mg. | 1.U. mg. mg. mg. 


*Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Counci!, Revised 1945. 
+Composite average of all breakfast cereals on dry weight basis 
This basic breakfast provides 19.0 Gm. of fat, 89.4 Gm. of carbohydrate, and 488 mg. of phosphorus 


CEREAL 


135 SOUTH 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements 
in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


INSTITUTE, 
CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET 
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THE NEED FOR DIET SUPPLEMENTATION 


There is a well-defined place in every nutrition 
course for the subject “when supplementary 
feedings are called for.’ The need for dietary 
supplementation arises often. During and after 
illness, when appetite wanes because of age, 
during rapid growth, and in pregnancy and 
lactation. 

As the appended table shows, the delicious 
food drink made by mixing Ovaltine with milk 
proves excellent for this purpose. It provides 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. 


every nutrient considered essential in a food 
supplement—biologically adequate protein, 
highly emulsified fat, readily utilized carbo- 
hydrate, B complex and other vitamins in- 
cluding vitamin C, and the essential minerals 
calcium, phosphorus, iron and copper. This 
nutritional supplement is enjoyed by every- 
one, young and old, and is readily taken hot 
or cold as a mealtime beverage or between- 
meal snack. 


Pregnancy 

and Lactation 
Provides the very nutri- 
ents needed in greater 
amounts during preg- 
nancy and lactation— 
biologically adequate 
7 protein, minerals, vita- 
mins, and caloric food 
energy. Its low curd ten- 
sion makes for rapid gas- 
tric emptying, an impor- 
tant factor during this 
period. 


During Growth Years 


Children enjoy its de- 
licious taste, and drink 
it with relish, both as a 
mealtime beverage and 
with betrween-meal 
snacks. Its wealth of 
balanced nutrients 
makes it a valuable aid 
in satisfying the higher 
caloric and nutrient 
needs of growth. 


NG 


MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


For Finicky Eaters 


The delightful taste of this 
food supplement usually ap- 
peals to everyone, even to 
those with poor appetite for 
other foods. It is usually con- 
sidered a treat, whether served 
hot or cold. Widely used to 
round out the diet, to provide 
those essential nutrients defi- 
cient in the unbalanced dietary. 


Following Iliness 
By providing a wealth 
of essential nutrients, 
it aids in shortening 
the convalescent pe 
riod following acute 
infectious diseases 
Three, glassfuls daily 
of this balanced die- 
tary supplement mark- 
edly augment the in- 
take of the nutrients 
required for this pur- 
pose. 


The daily contribution to good nutrition made by three glassfuls of this palatable drink, 
each made of 2 oz. Ovaltine and 8 oz. of milk,* is here shown. 


CMOMES ....... 669 VITAMIN A 3000 1.U. 
a 32.1 Gm VITAMIN By 1.16 mg. 
ee eee 31.5 Gm RIBOFLAVIN 2.00 mg. 
CARBOHYDRATE 64.8 Gm See 6.81 mg 
1.12 Gm. VITAMINC ...... 39.6 mg 
PHOSPHORUS ..... 0.939 Gm VITAMIND ...... 417 1.U 
12.0 mg 50 mg 
*Based on average reported values for milk. 
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KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


HEATH for 


Home Economics Texts 


LET’S STUDY FOODS 
Harris and Henderson 


FOODS 
Harris and Henderson 


THE NEW HOME ECONOMICS 
OMNIBUS 


Harris and Huston 


THE HOUSE AND ITS CARE, Revised 
Matthews 


CLOTHING, SELECTION AND CARE 
Matthews 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


CLOTHES WITH CHARACTER, 
Revised 


Craig and Rush 


PERSONALITY AND ETIQUETTE 
Reid 
THE NEW ELEMENTARY HOME 
ECONOMICS, Third Revision 
Matthews 


CLOTHES FOR GIRLS 
Todd 


And the Judy-Bond HOME ECONOMICS 
SERIES of Eight Titles 


DUSTING PAPER 


Dusts and polishes in one operation 


SHELF PAPERS 


White and colors 


WAXED PAPER 


(cutter box) Keeps food fresh 


PARCHMENT 


The famous cookery parchment 


PIE TAPE 


Keeps juices in 


FREEZER PAPER 


Protects Food at freezing temperatures 


To brighten your parties 


BAKING CUPS 


White and colors 


See what you press 
Free Samples on Request 


PARCHMENT . KALAMAZOO 99 . MICHIGAN . U.S. A. 


FANCY WAXED PAPER 


PRESSING PARCHMENT 


ACCESSORIES of DRESS 
By Katherine M. Lester and Bess V. Oerke 


The entire parade of fashion accessories through the ages since 
Egyptian times, all in one volume—hats, wigs, shoes, hosiery, rings, 
watches, bracelets, buckles, belts, lace, embroidery, gloves, rib- 
bons—43 dress accessories portrayed in 600 large pages of text, 
with over 700 illustrations, including many reproductions from the 


| great masters. Every word and picture has been produced through 


original research and study by the authors, here and abroad. Lux- 
uriously complete in all detail. Beautifully printed and bound. 
$10.00 


| Write for free circulars on Home Economics Books and a free copy of 


RATING SCALE FOR PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


| 241 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, III. 
\___ THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS — 
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DEMONSTRATION 
TECHNIQUES 


By Mary Brown Allgood 


@ What a demonstration is and 
how it is used are thoroughly 
explained in this pioneer book 
on demonstration techniques. 
Years of experience in teaching 
and giving demonstrations are 
behind this complete, well-or- 
ganized, first text in the field. 
College List, $2.25 


FOODS: 
PRODUCTION, 
MARKETING, 
CONSUMPTION 


By Jean J. Stewart 


e A timely study of food, from 
farm to table, is presented 
against the background of cur- 
rent economic and social con- 
ditions. Complex interrelation- 
ships are explained clearly, pro- 
viding the prospective teacher, 
dietician, or home maker with 
all the information she requires 
to handle her food problems in- 
telligently. 

College List, $3.25 


Send for your approval copies 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 


| 


Miss Jeannette Campbell Home Service 
director for the Minneapolis Gas Light 
Company is leaving to accept a position 
with the General Mills organization. 
We are now looking for an experienced 
home economist who can qualify for this 
vacancy 

The company has approximately 
154,000 meters on its lines—Nine girls 
in the Home Service Department. Ap- 
plicants must have a degree in Home 
Economics from an accredited college 
or university. Prefer previous utility 
experience, radio and newspaper column 
writing. Give complete background 
as to experience, age, height, weight, 
include picture. State salary expected. 
Director will have complete charge of 
department including personnel. Com- 
pany also furnishes automobile. 


Applications may be sent direct to the Min- 
neapolis Gas Light Company, attention of 
E. J. Boyer, Sales Manager. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
in Liberal Arts Colleges 


By CLARA M. BROWN 
of the University of Minnesota. 


Reports a study sponsored and 
financed by the American Home 
Economics Association and the 
Commission of Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 


Recently revised; Write to: American 
Home Economics Association, 620 Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


$1.75 per copy 
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Quality Control of Evaporated Milk 


Since evaporated milk is used so often 
in the making of a carefully controlled 
infant feeding formula, it is imperative 
that it, too, should be processed accord- 
ing to a carefully controlled standard. 


That is why Borden's takes so many 
“quality control” steps to insure rigid 
uniformity of all its evaporated milk. 


Of course, all raw milk intended for 
the evaporated process must first un- 
dergo the same careful checking which 
all other incoming Borden’s milk re- 
ceives. This includes tests to determine 
bacteria and sediment content and 
acidity. 


BUTTERFAT CONTROL 


After these tests, the special uniformity 
controls begin. First, the butterfat con- 
tent of the milk is evaluated and stand- 
ardized. Then, to prepare the milk for 
vacuum-evaporation, it is preheated 
close to the boiling point from ten to 
fifteen minutes. The exact duration of 
this heating is varied to correspond 
with the chemical structure of the milk 
—another uniformity safeguard. 


In the vacuum-evaporation process it- 
self, the temperature is lowered to between 
135° F. and 140° F. The customary practice 
of evaporating in a vacuum makes it pos- 


sible to use this lower temperature, and 
this, in turn, helps keep color and flavor 
changes to a minimum. This method, inci- 
dentally, is an outgrowth of the original 
process pioneered by Gail Borden. 


VITAMIN D 


Like all other control steps, Vitamin D 
fortification is done with great preci- 
sion. Every can of Borden’s Evapo- 
rated Milk receives a minimum of 400 
USP units of Vitamin D per pint. 


Following Vitamin D fortification, the 
milk is homogenized, not only to aid its 
digestibility, but to insure further its phys- 
ical uniformity. After homogenization, it is 
cooled to 50° F., canned, sealed, then steri- 
lized. 


Even in sterilization, the uniformity 
of the milk is still safeguarded, for 
Borden’s employs the most modern 
steam sterilizing equipment and exact 
time controls. As a result, the natural 
flavor of the milk, as well as its steril- 
ity, is uniformly controlled. 


Like all other Borden’s products, 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk is a product 
you can trust! 


BETTER NUTRITION THROUGH MILK 
RESEARCH AND QUALITY CONTROL 


The orden Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
BIOLAC, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM, BORDEN’S 
EVAPORATED MILK, HEMO, AND DRYCO, BOR- 
DEN’S ICE CREAM, FRESH MILK, AND CHEESE 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU — 
AND 


FOODS FOR HOME 


AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Your Home and You and Foods for Home and 
School were written by one of the most experienced 
home economics teachers of America—experienced 
in teaching pupils of the age level for which the 
books are to be used. The texts are standing the 
rigorous test of class room use. 

he two books vary in type—Your Home and 


You covers the whole field of home economics , . 
Personal Appearance and Clothing; VI. Your House 


and Home. VII. Play and Work for Leisure Hours. 

A teacher has remarked: “‘ Experienced teachera 
know that certain points in a topic need to be 
stressed. In Miss Greer’s book these important 
points are strongly emphasized. The author 
‘hits the nail on the head’ ineach topic.”’ Teachers 
and pupils like Your Home and You. As the title 
suggests, discussions are directed fo the pupil. 
Chapter headings evidence direct, informal style, 
Facts and False Notions about Nutrition; ‘Waste 
Not, Want Not’’; Good Appearance Counts. 


making it effective for a composite course. Foods 
for Home and School is a book for a separate course 
in foods. Many schools offer both types of courses. 
Your Home and You and Foods for Home and 
School both have a place in the well-organized 
school. These books are attractive with eye- 
arresting illustrations. 

Your Home and You is organized in seven units. 
These units indicate the broad scope of the book— 
I. Food is More than Flavor; 11. Helping your Fam- 
tly; III. Self-Development—Manners, Personality, 
and Vocations; 1V. Wise Buying and Budgeting; V. 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 

The 1946 edition of this book 
brings it up to date regarding nu- 
trition facts and food techniques. 
In step with present day condi- 
tions, economy and conservation 
are strongly emphasized. Recipes 
are revised to include food alter- 
nates. Questions introducing each 
chapter and topic stimulate the 
pupil, for example, Why are cus- 
tards wholesome desserts? How 
should one eat a cream puff? Why 
2s it a good thing to cook vegetables 
having skins without paring? Are 
tender cuts of meat more nourishing 
than tough cuts? Are white shelled 
eggs better than dark shelled? 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulecle G. Donovan 


Personal charm is the keynote of 
Mrs. Donovan’s book. To help 
irls to be attractive, to be popu- 
ar, to learn how to sew, to take 
care of a home and of children, are 
important objectives of the book. 
How to find a job, how to live 
happily with others at home and in 
school, how to become a worthy 
member of society, are key studies. ° 


DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 
The workbook to accompany the 


Mode in Dress and Home is de- 
signed to make the study of cloth- 


K THE WOMAN more _ interesting. com- 

HOMEMAKING TOMORROW pleted it becomes a permanent 

The toes edition of Miss Greer’s Lucretia P. Hunter — of the year’s accomplish- 
LOOKING TOWARD 


BOSTON 


MARRIAGE 
Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 
BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


‘ 
: HOME ond IN DRESS AND HOME 
| 
“YOUR HOME 
PS | 
WORKBOOK IN THE GIRL TODAY: fe 


